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CHAPTER J 


INTRODUCTION: 
THE IDEOLOGICAL IMPERATIVE 


What is an ideology? Why do we need an ideology? What 


’ kind of ideology should we have? 


These are questions that many of our countrymen are asking 
- today, variously from a sense of apprehension, curiosity, or an 
- earnest desire to understand and transform reality. And these 
are the questions that this book seeks, however incompletely, 
‘to answer. Basically, our contention is that it is the precise 


_ mature of an ideology, rather than an ideology per se, that 


determines whether it is good or bad for society. Further, 
insofar as a particular ideology can be proven to be both histor-' 
ically and morally desirable, then it is imperative that a society 
adopt it. Finally, it is our contention that desirability alone 
is not a sufficient criterion for the adoption of an ideology.’ 
An authentic, useful ideology must arise from the nature of 
social reality itself: it must be historically feasible. 


An ideology contains the following elements: 
1) A commitment to a set of fundamental values; 
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2) A theory of society; 
8) A concept of an alternative future 


4) A program of action. 


All other features often identified with ideology are . really 
functions of these four components. 


Values represent a man’s aspirations for himself, his society 
and the world in general. Ideologies that stand in opposition 
to one another converge towards the same set of values: that 
is, freedom, liberty, equality, democracy, and so forth. This 
convergence means either of two things: (a) These ideologies 
agree on what the goals of a human society should be, -but 
differ on the method of achieving these goals: (b) They do 
not agree on the nature of these values: while using the’ same 
terms, they do not attach the same meanings to them. 


This convergence of ideologies in the ethical realm suggests 
that human societies are held together by common aspirations. ' 
The universality of certain values makes up an enipor tan pre- 
mise for ideologies that seek global acceptance. 


Our values are those positive aspects of our experiences as 
a nation which we have incorporated into the mainstream of 


our social life. To the degree that they are needed in the re- ° 
“structuring of society for the planned future of the people, these 


aspects of culture, philosophy, arts, religion, economics, and 
psychology are harmonized into one way of life. These values, 
however, are effective only when internalized: that is, made a 
part of the consciousness of the people. That is why our democ- 
ratic revolution will succeed only when it is internalized. It is 
not incumbent on the leaders alone to accomplish this; it is also 
the obligation of citizens to participate in the manner they are 
best qualified. Internalization of the democratic revolution, 
starts at the base of the nation—with the common people— 
inspiring and compelling those in the upper ranks to do likewise, 
so that a symbiotic relationship, as it were, occurs among the 
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various levels of society, making’ the: task of nation-building 
truly a national concern, 


Our vision of the future is based on an ideology that is 
pragmatic, nationalistic, and imbued with consciousness of our 
heritage. It is a vision that takes into account the various 
aspects of our history so that past mistakes can be avoided and 
a benevolent set of priorities for progress can be realized. It 
is not a paradisiac future, but one which, considering the many, 
complex crises besieging the world at present, offers a great 
degree of comfort for the people and encourages them to grow 
within our economic and physical limitations. It is a future 
that will allow the people to exercise their creativity in confront- 
ing their problems. For, ultimately, it is this creativity that 
' will be the essence of the national technique we will employ to 
achieve progress, 


; Just as we must distinguish between universal and par- 
ticular values, so we must differentiate a theory of society that 
is universal in scope from one restricted to a particular society 
- and its institutions. Ideological thinking leads unavoidably to 
‘the attempt to formulate an encompassing theory of society. 
Again,. the Marxist theory of social development, embodied in 
- its theory of historical materialism, gives us an example of such 
a universal theory. 


Nothing is intrinsically wrong with an effort to formulate 
a general theory of society. The problem is that the more 
general a theory is, the more vulnerable it becomes to exceptions 
in experience. Thus many theories of this type are fated to 
become truisms. At any rate, it is dangerous to begin one’s 
study of a society by assuming the validity of some general | 
theory—as some ideologues often do, being more concerned with 
espousing a dogma than with understanding the social process. 
The less perilous route is for us to proceed inductively, to use 
a general theory merely as a working hypothesis that we can 
subsequently verify by experience. 


I. 
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Recourse to exper ience is the sternest test, for in the final 
analysis, no theory is true, At best, a theory is a tentative way 
of viewing reality—a world-view which could be supplanted by 
another, as soon as novel experiences are encountered which the 
theory cannot adequately explain. 


The third essential component of ideology is its concept 
of an alternative future, or the final goal towards which all 
programs of social reform are directed. Needless to say, such 
an idea of an alternative future must rest on our adequate 
understanding of the past and our correct assessment of ne 
present conditions of our society. 


Future viewing, or futuristics, has recently drawn the 
attention of social scientists. This study is fast becoming a 
legitimate discipline of social science. Futuristics is not mere 
prophecy. Neither is it merely prediction based on available 
data; for if it were, it would lack the characteristic level of 
certainty one finds in the more rigorous disciplines like the 
physical sciences. In the social sphere, a prophecy or prediction 
becomes itself part of the causal chain that can alter the behavior 
of men. In the context of ideological exercise, future-viewing 


cannot be divorced from prescription or from the viewer’s idea | 


of what society ought to be. 


Futuristics, however, is more scientific than Utopian. The 


latter postulates an ‘deal future for a society, without regard 


for the society’s capability to achieve that future. This ideal. 


future may have a seductive appeal, particularly to those people 
acutely aware of the frustrations of the present. But unless 
this ideal future is spelled out—and this should include a clear 
assessment of what it will take to achieve this future—what 
we have is no more than a Utopian schema floating about in a 
vacuum. Again, some existing ideologies postulate an alterna- 
tive future, although in a manner that cannot be useful for 
systematic and rational planning. 


I shall say more about this in succeeding chapters. _ For 
the moment, I merely wish to underscore the fact anes the 
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concept of an alternative future is absolutely essential to an 
ideology. For with this concept, one could more easily assess the 
present in relation to the future, and determine the direction 
and quality of change required to achieve it. We may, of course, 
distinguish between the intermediate future, and the ultimate 
future (the ideal society) towards which reforms are directed. 

Obviously, the latter is more appealing to those who suffer 

oppression today. The passion usually associated with ideology 
comes from this intense expectation of the ultimate future. 

What ideology often underplays or altogether misses out are the: 
sacrifices, the self-denial, needed to reach that ideal future. 


If one were merely to predict what would happen, given 


certain conditions in a society (which, incidentally, is all that 


some social scientists are inclined to do), then there is nothing 
in this prediction that can be said to be ideological. The predic- 
tion may be scientific in the standard sense of the term, 
particularly as it does not commit itself to what ought to be 
done. But an ideology, as we said, goes beyond predictions 


_ of this style. An ideology may predict that given certain con- 


tingencies today, another set of contingencies will follow. But 
insofar as an ideology has a conception of a better or a more 
desirable future, then the ideology must indicate what ought 
to be done to alter the direction of the present. 


In this way, an ideology commits itself to a certain program 


_ of action. Far from being neutral with respect to the trans- 


formation of events, it becomes “committed”: It chooses certain 
courses of action. This program is the practical direction of 
the ideology’s concept of the desirable future. 


So we see how all the four elements of an ideology interlock. 
Together they form a system. Our values affect our theory of 
society, just as our theory of society and our values affect our 
concept of the futuye and our program of action. 


It is probably because of this interweaving of values and 
theory that those who regard themselves as scientists scorn | 
ideological thinking. This is unfortunate, since these “social 
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scientists” become irrelevant to those who would like to reform 
society. The reformists are left to their own devices. ‘“‘Scien- 
tific” studies of social processes become useless to them, because 
these studies are not predicated on a moral or ideological stand- 
point. 

We in the Philippines have a few social scientists who view 
the social process from the ideological standpoint. But. their 
work is still largely useless, since they proceed from a borrowed 
ideology, which has only a remote connection with our material 
and historical conditions. Being essentially academicians, ‘these 


social scientists are unable to grapple with our- " social neally 


on our own terms. 


On the basis of these premises, we pee the eae 
Ideology. 


Political liberation, economic emancipation and social con- 
cord—these are the basic components of the Filipino community; 
they are, therefore, goals as well as guiding principles, aims 
as well as methods in our efforts to transform Philippine society. 


We must begin with the understanding that each is insep- © 


arable from the other, each goal a condition for the achievement. 


of the others. If our fundamental aim is to achieve a society 
of justice and equality—if our aim is to achieve social concord, 
as is the aim of every human society—that aim can only he 
achieved if we achieve our political liberation and economic 
emancipation. Political liberation, similarly, cannot be lasting 
without economic emancipation; neither can the latter be 
achieved without the political autonomy that can create me 
conditions for its birth and development. 


The interdependence of these three elements constitutes the ° 


outstanding dilemma of development in our age. ‘This inter- 
' Gependence is of a seemingly impregnable character; it is a 
circle that must be broken, and we began with the political 
arena as an area more readily subject to our will. 
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The revolution from the center‘was and is our main. in- 
strument in seeking our political liberation. That revolution 
affirms that we can, through the proper exercise of power, 


‘ formulate the policies and create the conditions necessary to 


combat mass poverty. 


In so affirming this, the revolution from the center is well 
within the Philippine revolutionary tradition. Filipinos over- 
threw their colonial overlords on the basis of the belief that | 
Government should function from the people’s interests, that 
it should correct inequities in the distribution of wealth, provide 
better housing, shelter, medical services and educational opport-. 
unities. 


It is therefore only appropriate ‘that ‘Government should 
address the pressing economic and social problems of the nation 
and that it should strive to guarantee the poor not only access 
to economic opportunities but also those conditions of social © 
stability that will guarantee the positive outcome of such op- 
portunities. 


Since the restoration of our political trdepenttience th in 1946, 


__ however, the established government did little to achieve these 
_ purposes, because it was neither willing nor able to do so. The 


result was the alienation of government from the people—an 
alienation made manifest by the turbulent events of the ‘60s 
and ‘70s when many sectors of our society took to the streets 


to air historic grievances. 


Government, therefore, needed to-reorient and to transform 


_ itself into an effective instrument of change. We believe that 


government is well on the way to achieving this transformation, 


4 guided by its unprecedented awareness of national purposes. 


In political terms, those purposes are summed up in the 
imperative of developing an autonomous government capable of 
acting in the people’s interests, and in whose decision-making 
processes the people have the broadest participation. 


. 
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In cconomic terms, our purposes cannot but be those of 
eliminating poverty, and enlarging economic opportunities, It 
involves, essentially, the making of an economic structure that 
recognizes the precedence of the needs and interests of the poor 
over those of others. 


In social terms, we affirm that the society we must develop 


is a society of justice and equality, one in which there will be - 


concord among the various classes because no one.:class has 
an undue advantage over the others. ant 


We affirm, however, that we are committed neither to! 7 


welfare-statism nor to pure capitalism as a guiding principle... 
in our effort to transform our political and economic—and ~ 
therefore our social—lives. The first kills initiative and enthu- | 
siasm by entrusting Government with the sole responsibility of | 
ensuring the people’s welfare. The second denies any shred of | 


that responsibility and turns society into an arena where only 


the strong can survive. | | 


’ Enshrined in our very Constitution is the principle that | > 
every Filipino citizen has not only the right but the duty “to: 
engage in gainful work to assure himself and his family a life 
worthy of human dignity.” (Art. V, Sec. 3). This is, of course, 
a principle that militates against the spirit 6f mendicancy that 
welfare-statism tends to promote. The provision might well: 
have stated in full: “Every citizen is duty bound to engage in :” 
gainful work so as not to make his family, including himself, a «: 
burden to his fellow men, to his country and to his government. — 
This is especially directed to citizens who are lazy despite the .. i 


availability of work that they can do to help their families.” 


On the other hand, we find on both theoretical and historical a 
grounds that pure competition is wanting in many respects. If’: 
_anything, the Keynesian revolution has demonstrated even for :'.: 


the developed countries, whose systems of production and dis- 


tribution have become highly refined, that the mediation of — 
Government is necessary to ensure both the smooth functioning . 
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of the economic system and the more or less equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. Given a social structure such as that of the 
Philippines—particularly the existence of privileged groups 
which colonialism spawned—pure competition does not have 
the slightest foundation on which to stand. This basic theoretical 


-consideration is borne out by historical experience. The liberal 


democratic system which we inherited from American colonial 
rule merely served to heighten social inequalities, to bolster 
the position of the oligarchy, and to deepen social unrest. 


_ The alternative we offer between welfare-statism and pure 
competition, between socialism and capitalism, between absolute 
collectivity and rugged individualism is a modified form of free 
enterprise—a market system administered by a strong and 
responsible government. This is necessarily a combination of 
objective and subjective elements. We deny, on one hand, the 
complete objectivity that is supposed to characterize a self- 
contained market system, and on the other, the completely 
“volitional” character:of State action. The alternative we offer. 


_” may well be called “capitalism with a conscience.” 


- The dynamics of this system may be gleaned from the 


operation of programs such as the KKK, a model of what we. 
seek to accomplish on an increasingly wider scale. It is essential — 


to note in this respect the application of several elements. First, 
the KKK follows the principle that the citizen has the right 


‘and duty to work, given the opportunity. The KKK is not 


a doleout. Secondly, it encourages the operation of the market 
by transforming increasingly large numbers of citizens into 


entrepreneurs. It encourages the capitalist ethic within a de- 


mocratic setting. Finally, it incorporates, as an integral 
element, the mediation of a strong and responsible Government. 
Left to. itself, and given the imperfections in Philippine society, 
the market mechanism. can only lead to the strengthening of 
oligarchic interest, as it has done in the past. The task of 
government is to administer economic activity, based on the 
market system, in favor of larger sectoral interests. — 
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In sum, the economic transformation we seek is based on 
the decision we have made to allow the profits of economic 
development to benefit the people directly, while at the same 
time making them aware that they ought to be participants in 
the process of development by applying themselves to tasks re- 
quiring skill and energy. We have rejected the perpetual 
dependence on Government or society that welfare statism 
promotes by means of easy benefits in the form of handouts 
or doles, knowing from experience, our own and that of others, 
that the welfare State corrupts the individual and corrupts the 
nation. Our policies and programs must therefore be directed 
to the objective of self-reliant economic growth. 


Likewise the socio-political transformation that we seek to 
accomplish can take root only with the participation of the 
people. No change can take place and remain without the active » 
commitment and conscious will of the majority to shape a new 
historical reality. | 


But neither can this task be left to the people alone. 
Government must provide, through national and purposive 
policies, through determined action and meticulous planning and 
implementation, the best possible conditions for its accomplish- 
ment. Government and people must, in brief, work together to 
shape our common destiny. To emphasize one -over the other is 
to risk the future and to deny the basic fact that development’ 
is neither Government’s nor the governed’s task alone. _ Ls 


-It is both appropriate and necessary that we all agree as a 
people on national purposes. We believe that policies on social 
change must be peaceful, rational and on a step-by-step basis. — 
The pursuit of economic growth must be premised on providing 
equal opportunities and guaranteed measures to achieve equality. 


All citizens must contribute to this pursuit by means of 
hard work and dedication to duty. These shall be the guiding | 
principles for our leaders in formulating and undertaking 
Government programs. Central to the character of our ideology 
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is that our people are sovereign and that Government must in- 
sure their enlightened participation in our society regardless 
of their economic, social, political or religious origins. For only 
a Government which works for the welfare of society can com- 
mand the allegiance and commitment of its citizens. 


But a condition for the success of the revolution from the 
center is an acceptance of the nation-state as the paramount focus 
of the loyalties of citizens, with all other loyalties subordinate 
to it. 


There is a need too for a commitment to make government 
bureaucracy service-oriented and to cleanse itself of graft and 
corruption, inefficiency and wastefulness. Simultaneously there 
should be a system of effective state institutions to provide guid- 


ance, support and.arbitration to protect the interests of urban 
and rural workers. 


The goals I have outlined are derived from my consultation 

with our people during the months that we held dialogues on the 
~ necessity for an ideology. It is a formidable agenda that cannot 
_ be met without a committed leadership and mass support. I am 
confident that together we can confront these issues, confident 
that: together we can master this crucial passage in our nation’s 
history by focusing on that goal upon which we all agree—the 
achievement of a better life for the majority of our people. At 
the very least, and without falling into utopianism, we shall seek 
alternatives to cynicism and despair. To get through the difficult 
years ahead, we must unite for the greater good of our society, 
guided by an authentic Filipino ideology. 
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CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL LIBERATION: 
ACHIEVING THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 


The fundamental historical change that has occurred in the 
Philippines in the last decade is the shift from the politics of 
personality to the politics of principle. 


Essentially, the politics of personality arose from the nature 
of the colonial relationship. Philippine society at the time of 
the-Spanish conquest was based on the barangay: the barangay 
‘ was the basic social unit, composed of several families, which 
functioned along kinship lines. The principle of reciprocity 
' guided social activity, which promoted a personalistic orienta- 
tion among the members of the community. Although personal- 
istic, however, the attitudes of the community members were 
not individualistic. Indeed, the opposite was true: the members 
of the barangay had a profoundly strong sense of collective 
interest. Colonial rule was to change the features of this social 
landscape. 


Spanish colonial rule imposed an alien form of authority on 
the communal life of the Filipinos, and the allegiance or con- 


iv 
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scription of the subject people was secured through a system of 
patronage. The Spanish colonial government played one tribe 
against another, rewarding its “allies,” and, more important, 
made the heads of the different barangays responsible for the 
conduct of the community members. In these circumstances, 
the principalia class arose, whose interests were identified with © 
the colonial power and who competed with one another for posi- 
tions of privilege. The “pork barrel” system has its roots.in | 


. this particular relationship. 


The élements in this situation that permitted a personality- 
based form of politics included: 1) the perception of government 
as alien; 2) the existence of a class who mediated between the. 
people and the government; and 8) the exclusion, by and large, 
of the people from participation in decision-making. The fact’ ° 
that Government was alien virtually precluded a sense of com- 
munity of interest. It was, in effect, each man for his-own, and 
this attitude was barely discouraged by the fact that the colonial 
officials themselves regarded their tenure as an opportunity for 


personal gain. 


Philippine independence, while it delivered the reins of Gov-: 
ernment into the hands of Filipinos, did not materially affect — 


the political order that had evolved in the womb of colonialism. 


Insofar as the masses were concerned, the Government remained . 


_ alien. That Filipinos regarded elections as a source of income 
. oY as something to bet on is indicative of the extent to which 


the average citizen had remained unpoliticized, in the fullest 
sense of the word. The principalia class found its counterpart 
in local officials who mediated between their constituents and 
the central government. As with the colonial government, the 
post-independence Philippine government maintained power 
through the pork-barrel system of patronage. And, as with 
the colonial officials, Philippine government officials were wont ' 
to regard their office as a sanction for malfeasance. In essence, | 
the post independence political order retained much of the char- 
acter of its colonial predecessor. 
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radiividuntians and Le ie in ‘their pejorative sense, 
reflected the internalization of this historical process. As Franz 
Fanon and Albert Memmi have brilliantly demonstrated, social 
relationships are maintained long after the coercive power that 
forged these relations. has disappeared by the fact of the inter- 
nalization of social roles. The slave internalizes his inferiority 
while the master internalizes his superiority. The one rein- 
forces the other. By the same token, the often cavalier regard 
of government officials for principles found its complement and 


‘reinforcement in the indifference of the public to questions of 


policy.- The pony did not greatly matter; individual personal- 
ities did. 


This situation gave us a false understanding of democracy. 
Democracy, in these circumstances, simply meant the freedom 
of individuals to do as they please, which was perfectly in keep- 
ing with the attitude of each man for himself. The fundamental 
principle of responsibility that complemented freedom was bare- 
ly recognized. Democracy was freedom without responsibility. 
In fact, it became license. 


Our colonial experience had ill-prepared us for the arduous 
tasks of nation-building. .Quité apart from the multitude of 
economic and social problems we had inherited from it, our poli- 
tical structure—its orientation and its very nature as well— 
was itself a problem and hardly a solution. Only by the narrow- 
est of margins did we weather the crisis of the 1950s, but we 
allowed the political system our colonial captivity had willed to 
us to continue—and to grow in its violence, ineptitude, corrup- 
tion and inability to address our problems. We called the system 
democratic because our political values had so deteriorated that 
‘we. could mistake anarchy for democracy on the strength of the 


‘stereotyped notion that the existence of a Congress meant de- 


mocratic rule. 


It meant cotltine of the kind, of course. Despite the Fineaty 
and competence of a few of its ‘members, Congress was essen- 
tially sa ini atic. The chaos wrought by the contentious 
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‘interests its members \represented * made polities: synonymous 
with corruption, ificompetence and indifference to the problems 
of the people The system was democratic in for ‘m but autocra- 
tic in essence: political power, though wielded in the name of 
the majority, was actually exercised in the interests of a few, 
which is to say that the purposes for which it was used were 
contrary to the historic and moral imperative of transforming 
our society in order to eradicate poverty, redistr ibute wealth 
and achieve social justice. Government became, as a national 
institution, a creature of warring interests whose contention had | 
brought it to a state of near-paralysis, so that it was unable to 
cope with both the historical crisis of poverty and injustice as | 
well as the more contemporary one of the burgeoning . threat to 
our national security occasioned by natural calamities, a global 
recession, the unprecedented 1 increases in the cost of energy and 
the leftist-rightist conspiracy in the seventies. a 


I have elsewhere described more minutely the characteris-. 
tics of the political system we had inherited from thé colonial 
period, and there is no need to discuss.them further Here. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that by the power of its negative example 
—by the sheer force of its flaws and ee has emet 
us three important lessons: 


The first is that any political system suited to'our oy 
cannot be a transplantation from the experience of other nations, 
the particularities of whose history and social development had 
precisely made certain political structures not only possible que 
necessary but workable. : 


The second is that no democracy can be authentic if it is the 
captive of an oligarchy whose interests are at cross-purposes 
with those of the majority. 


The third is that we must evolve, develop and refine a poliz 
tical system suitable to both our historical experience and our 
present national purposes. 


The overriding principle that compels our recognition of 
these imperatives is the crucial fact that government is central. 


es 
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to the management of the ‘historical ; weocess in ‘Third World 
countries. That process is irreversible: the prairie fire of revo- 
lution is sweeping the developing world; and well it should, in 
the face of the vastness of the human misery centuries of colon- 
ial mismanagement and exploitation have given birth to. 


The demands of that revolution are simple, and indeed ex- 


ceedingly just, both morally and historically. It demands the 


mitigation, if not the elimination, of mass poverty, injustice, 
want, ignorance and ill-health, which can be accomplished only 
with the transformation of Third World societies into adequate 
environments for human growth and development. It demands 
participation in the making of those decisions that affect the 
daily lives of millions. It demands adequate opportunities not 
only for economic survival but for human growth: It demands, 
in short, a new political, economic and social order. 


While the demands of this revolution are both just and sim- 
ple, their. accomplishment is far from being easy. The question 
in every. revolution has always been a question of method: how 
is it to ¢complished, given its moral and historic imperative? 


“Some begin with the thesis—clear indication of how large 
the role of Government looms in any conception of the process— 
that existing governments must first be overthrown, and the 
poor, in whose name a group of men pretend to speak, raised 
to power.. They affirm thereby the necessity.of political vio- 
lence, and.clear the way for civil war, for no State is ever so 
inept that it cannot defend itself. What follows is a period, 
more or less protracted, in which much blood is spilled and 
scarce resources, human and material, are expended. The vio- 
lent contest for power is hardly a rapid process; political and 


. social instability ensues,.and the people aré condemned to greater 


misery. 


The option to pursue change violently—the J acobin reply 
to a situation that demands change—is always paid for dearly. 
The charge that established governments are either unwilling 
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- When a government becomes so totally a captive of narrow 


factional interests that it loses the capacity and the imagina- 
tion to perceive the validity of the people’s demand for change, 
and indeed responds to it with repression and its own forms of 
violence, then no one can argue the invalidity of the people’s - 
taking up arms, which has happened innumerable times in the 
history of many nations, including ours. 

It requires, indeed, perception and imagination to see the 
imperatives of change—and to understand that the alternative 
is not only the explosion of violence but the possible destruction 
of an entire nation. It is easy for governments to forget that. 
they exist on the approval of the people, and easy to imagine 
themselves as permanently in control. This, of course, is a false: 
assumption. The warlords and colonial overlords of Old China, 
for example, had every reason to rue their resistance to the 
demand for change. There is a multiplicity of examples from 
past and contemporary experience: to resist change is to invite 
destruction. 


I am convinced that the particularities of our experience 
have given us the gift to understand the necessity of govern- 
ment not only to recognize the inevitability of change but to 
be in its very forefront. 


Paradoxically, that gift has been awarded us by the very 
historical experience that has thrust upon us complex and nume- 
rous problems. The waves of colonizers that have been washed 
upon our islands by the march of European and Asian cultures 
have left not only the negative legacies of poverty, factional con- 
tention, borrowed political institutions and social instability. 
They have also left us with the capacity ‘to distil, from their ea- 
perience and our own, those principles of political, economic and 
social organization best suited to our needs. 


- Most specifically, this unintended gift from the colonial ex- 
perience enabled us to see the imperatives of change, and to 


take the decisive step of reorienting and mobilizing the past © 


4 
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resources of government not solely to: put down a rebellion but 
to change itself in order that it may be better able to change 
Philippine society—to be, in short, at the very vanguard of the 
demand for revolutionary change. 


I have had several occasions to point out that revolution is 
change, and that its essence is not violence. Insofar, then, as — 
we are committed to a program of transforming not only the 
orientation, but also the very nature of Government and its ins- 
trumentalities, we are engaged in revolution. 


We refer to this commitment as a revolution from the center 
because it has been initiated and is being led by government— 
the “center”—itself. Government is the center in two senses: 

it is at the very core of the developmental effort, and, because 
of the changes within it that have taken place since 1972, it stands 
now between the contending forces of a society in the throes of . 
dramatic change. 


This is not to suggest, however, the neutrality of govern- 
ment, but its objectivity: ie., its capability to appreciate the 
validity of the positions of those who fear change and who will 
resist it at all costs, and those who demand it and will fight for 
it to their utmost. 


This capability enables Government to achieve a balancing 
of these opposed interests, and to reconcile contending forces 
towards the larger purpose of national, rather than sectoral or 
class, purposes. To those who resist change, Government says 
that they do so not only at their peril but also the entire nation’s. 
To those who demand it, Government on the other hand says 
that, their demand being just, change will come, not through 
bloodshed but through reasoning and the commitment of govern- 
ment itself, and that we need not destroy the nation to achieve it. 


The role of Government—of the center—that thus emerges 
is that of both arbiter and active participant. This has not come 
about as a natural process but as a result of the transformation 
of Government from a captive of the oligarchy and the dead- 
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weight of its own colonial origins but through willful, planned 
' change. | 


We dismantled the old Congress not as an act of political 
vengeance but to destroy the accumulation of pr ivilege, corrup- 
tion and oligarchic captivity that had almost rendered it an 
enemy of the people it was meant to serve. The old Congress 
instead of serving the ideal of checks and balances had created 
an adversary relationship between the legislative and the execu- 
tive branches of the government. Power which theoretically re- 
sided in the people was exercised by elected representatives for . 
their own ends. Elected representatives instead of serving the 
masses who brought them to office, transformed the democratic 
system into the power bases from whence they demanded from > 
the executive branch a share of our national wealth as handouts 
for their constituencies. As a consequence, the public character 
of government institutions had been reduced to a system of. 
personal patronage. Management of public policy and national: 
programs became impaired, especially when the various factions: 
in office concentrated on haggling and grabbing for their cons-.. 
tituencies all the government services and patronage they could 
get. All these made it impossible for the President to pursue — 
national programs intended to serve the al majority i our. 
people. 


While an examination of presidential prerogatives in the 
old system may lead one to conclude that the national leadership 
could always act decisively and in the interest of the majority.” 
of the people, the history of the presidential system proved that 
this was not so. The legislative was, in practice, dominated by: ; 
landholding and agricultural interests—like sugar and. tobacco 
blocs; it was against land and labor reform, among others. _ 


It is in light of these experiences, our inability to institute  - 
meaningful reforms for our people, that we sought to establish — 
a constructive partnership with a coordinate branch of gov- 
ernment. : 
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We fashioned a new Constitution to liberate our fundamen- 


tal law from its colonial traditions. And we have evolved'new , 


institutions and reshaped old ones to conform to ne imperative 
of developing an autonomous government. 


Such a’ Government—a free agent able to exercise its own 
will—is at the core of the democratic revolution. Political li- 
beration, in short, enables us to use power for national pur- 
poses: to break away from its traditional use for individual and 
class interests. 


It is essential, in this respect, to remind ourselves constantly 
that the existence and authority of government proceed from 
popular acclaim, and that, therefore, the strength of govern- 


. ment lies.in advocating and supporting the rule of law. 


I have repeatedly spoken of “legal forces” and the “forces of 
law”: we,do not seek the strength that comes from violence and 
class enmity, as the Communists do, for this “strength” over- 
powers its adherents in the end. Rather, we seek the strength 
of. democracy—the realization of popular aspirations expressed 
in the constantly evolving laws of the land. 


Toward this end, we have taken pains, as soon as circum- 
stances permitted, to broaden the base of decision-making in the 
body politic. 


In 1978 the 181 members of the Batasang Pambansa, or 
National Assembly, an institution created by the new Consti-- 
tution under a modified parliamentary form of government, 
were elected into office. The members of the legislative coun- 
cils, of ‘the two autonomous regions, IX and XII, which are 
Muslim-populated areas in the Southern Philippines, have also 
been elected. 


All the officials in Government today have been mandated 
by the people to hold political power. The only exceptions to 
this are those appointed to the Cabinet who are not also mem- 
bers of the National Assembly. However, they have been elected 
by the members of the National Assembly who are the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


: 
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The next elections will be: for members of the National 7 
Assembly, 1984; for governors, vice-governors and provincial and 
city councils, 1986; and for the President, 1987. 


Today, the New Republic of the Phitiopines exists under 
the Constitution drafted in 1970. This Constitution was called . 
for by the old Philippine Congress, and the members of. the 
Constitutional Convention which drafted it were elected by the: 
people. It was submitted to the President of the Philippines in 
December 1972 and this was ratified on January 17, 1978, by’ 
popular acclaim or viva voce. This method was questioned he- . 
fore the Supreme Court, and the Constitution was submitted to © 
the people for ratification through a formal referendum or 


- plebiscite involving secret balloting under the supervision of. the ’- 
-Commission on Elections. Thus it was ratified by the People 


on June 8, 1973. 


While the initial phase of martial law highlighted changes 
in the sphere of governmental administration, the latter part of 
the period showed a pronounced emphasis on institutional . 
changes in the political order. The pledge of the crisis leader- — 
ship that martial law would only be temporary, and that in the 
end it must yield to the effective operations of democratic gov- 
ernment, was in itself the prelude to the pervasive reform of . 
political life, 


This step decreed, however, not the mere restoration of de- 
mocratic processes or the superficial modification of political 
institutions; it demanded more substantive changes than could 
be accomplished overnight. The electoral process, as practiced 
and maintained since 1946, had manifestly failed to realize the 
substance and meaning of the democratic system. The institu- 
tion of representative government, as exemplified by the defunct 
Congress and the local councils, did little to represent and fight 
for the interests of the less privileged sections of society. Not 


‘ surprisingly, it failed to write the kind of legislation and na- 
- tional policies so urgently needed by the country. 
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It was recognized after the piel nse of martial law 
that for a democratic political system ‘to operate i in the country, 
sufficient foundations must be laid for it, in terms of the real 
recovery by the people of their control over national affairs. 


It was in those circumstances that the concept of Barangay 
Democracy emerged as the basic vehicle for the achievement of 
political normalization in the country. The barangay was to 
be the instrument whereby the people could immediately parti- 
cipate in critical decision-making during the period of crisis gov- 
ernment, and at the same time erect a mechanism for democra- 
tic control of government. 


But it was not until the period of the New Society that the 
potential of the barrio (now re-named barangay) as an agent 
of stability and growth was brought into proper focus. 


Until the enactment of the Local Government Code early in 
1988, the law that governed barangays was Republic Act 
3590, “The Revised Barrio Charter.” Although this Act speaks 
of “barrios,” it has been adopted as the “Barangay Charter” 
pursuant to Presidential Decree 557 declaring all barrios in the 
Philippines as barangays. 


In the context of the total government framework, the ba- . 


rangays are instruments for fostering a collective political cul- 
ture where it used to be populist; nationalist where it used to 
be personalist; and humanist where it used to be individualist. 
This concept operates through the link between the political 
authority and the governed, with the former providing the 
principles and policies and the latter acting as partners in the 
various aspects of national existence. In this manner, the re- 
bellion of the poor is given a new venue; the people at the 
grassroots can thereby regain their dignity and identity and 
contribute to national development. 


One of the most recent innovations in the barangay system 
is the creation of the Barangay Brigades Development Pro- 
gram. Designed as an instrument to encourage good works in 
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the community and in the nation, it ,has str iking elements: the 
extraordinary degree of certainty by which it is pursued and 
the certainty in the rectitude of its program and its reconcilia- 
tion with national solidarity. Its one great demand is to make 
the barangay utterly absorbed in the affairs of the passing 
world under a distinctive mood of self-reliance and volunteer- 
ism. It is a determination to see the Filipinos unified and self- 


reliant. 


In the various areas of political endeavor, the barangays 
have become effective channels for action at the community 
level. They proved this during the food and energy cr isis of 1978 
and 1974, and in the campaign for civil order. , ec 


In successive referendums and ‘plebiscites, sne- banca 
functioned as effective forums for the discussion of public 
issues as well as for the crystallization of popular interests og 


the community level. 


Viewed in the whole, the barangays on “effectively 
displaced the politics of the past in conveying to Government 
the popular will of the grassroots level. They have developed 
as the people’s most effective forum in conveying their will 
from the community to regional and finally to the national level. 


Our internal political strength was manifested last June 
11 when 28 million Filipinos, from ages 15 to 80, went to the 
polls and voted for their 252,000 barangay leaders. This is 
_ not a phenomenon common in the world. 


The creation of these foundations, expressive ‘of the 
Filipino political and cultural heritage, is a firm indication 
of the renewed political will that, since 1972, has enabled .us 
to confront national and international issues more effectively. 


: Together with these efforts to assure the restoration of 
power to the people, we have also taken steps to root out that 
phenomenon, seemingly peculiar to Third World nations, ‘and 
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specially profligate with’ limited resources—graft and corrup- 
tion. ie a 

From the perspective of the West, the developing countries 
offer the classic setting of graft and corruption—unstable 
government (particularly of the so-called banana republics) 
run by corrupt officials, unscrupulous businessmen who. resort 
to widespread bribery, and a docile, unknowing or indifferent 
public. The Philippines, as often portrayed by the Western 
media, has not escaped this stereotyped characterization. 


And yet, there is, of course, a reasonable basis for such a 
perception of the state of affairs in the Third World. Graft and 
corruption are seen to occur on a particularly dramatic scale 
in the developing countries when contrasted with the situation 
in the developed countries. What needs to be asked, however, 
is why this. apparently cavalier regard for the strictures of law 
has come about in these countries. Certainly, unless we sub- 
‘seribe to those notions about the fundamental inferiority of 
the Third World peoples, we need to look for historical, and 
therefore social, causes for this circumstance. 


It would appear that the introduction of Western forms 
of government, via colonialism, to rudimentary forms of society 
(peasant communities and even tribal ones) has much to do 
with the problem. Our history books tell us that Spanish colonial 
rule in the Philippines was, if anything, greatly characterized 
by graft and corruption. Traditional elites, who were widely 
represented in the American colonial government, also contri- 
buted to the escalation of graft and corruption during the period 
of American rule. And probably the most outstanding feature 
of postwar politics, a carryover of the state of affairs during 
the colonial era, was the so-called pork-barrel affair, which has 
been ruthlessly extirpated in the New Society. 


In ‘a larger sense, the problem of graft and corruption 
seems to attend the process of modernization following the 


collision of two worlds. 
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We do not claim to have eradicated graft and corruption 
with the declaration of martial law and the initiation of a new 
social order. Graft and corruption, like the anarchy and restive. 
ness we faced at the threshold of martial law, are the symptoms 
of far deeper ailments. Our long-term strategy, of course, ig 
to address the root causes of these maladies. But more expe. 
dient solutions are called for: we need to check the spread of 
lawlessness in society. 


Such an instrument has been created in the Philippines, 
perhaps the only one in Asia and Africa. The Constitution of 
1978, taking into account the need to address immediately the 
problem of graft and corruption, specifically mandated the 
creation of the Tanodbayan, or Office of the Ombudsman, 
to “receive and investigate complaints relative to public office; 
including those in government-owned or -controlled corporations, 
make appropriate recommendations, and in ease of failure of 
justice as defined by law, file and prosecute the corresponding 


criminal, civil, or administr ative cases before the proper court 
of body.” 


The Tanodbayan was accordingly created in 1979. It has, 
to date, received a total of 13,743 complaints, requests for as- 
sistance and queries related to the conduct of Government offi- 
cials and employees. Of these 6,560 cases have been disposed of, 
and 7,183 are still in the investigation or evaluation stage. 


There is also a special court that tries only cases filed by 
the Tanodbayan. This is the lela ita composed of three 
salas of three justices each. 


We do not claim to have solved the problem of official cor- 
ruption, deeply rooted as it is in our colonial and recent history. 
While it has been argued that corruption is encouraged by—is, 
indeed, a function of—Philippine culture, our answer has been 
unequivocal. “Whether corruption indeed is indivisible from our 
culture, stemming from the nature of our interpersonal rela- 
tions and kinship systems, we affirm that we can do something 
about it. Primarily, we see the institution of new values as 
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' the strategic measure to root out corruption; it will cease to 
be only when our people realize that the social good cannot be 
sacrificed to the interests of the individual. This presupposes 
a thoroughgoing reformation of values, a process that began 
in earnest in 1972. 

We reiterate, however, that our political liberation is not 
complete—as nothing, in the face of unremitting change, is ever 
really completed—but must be constantly re-examined and re- 
shaped in the context of changing events. Our political libera- 
tion is a continuing process. 

It is important that we realize this, for there are those 
who mock our efforts by pointing out the imperfections of our 
still developing political system, as if such a system springs full- 
grown and fully armed from the minds of its creators. 


Those imperfections do exist, and we do not deny it, for to 
do so is to preclude the eradication of those imperfections. We 
do affirm that we are doing something to correct them. We 
seek, for example, to ideologize a bureaucracy long used to re- — 
garding public office both as a corridor to privilege and as 
- a vehicle to plunder. We are engaged in an effort to instill in 
_ Government a tradition of accountability and service to the peo- 
ple. We seek, too, to trim its excess fat by constantly seeking 
_ ways to maximize its efficiency and minimize its cost to the 
_ taxpayers. 
| ~ We emphasize that the existence of imperfections in Gov- 
ernment is not only normal—what human institution is 
perfect?—but correctible. 


We affirm, however, that the unending process to knead it 
_ into shape according to national needs is based on the impera- 
- tive of creating a government whose legitimacy is founded not 
on the assumption of injuring one class and favoring another, 
but on a conscientiousness able to preside with justice over the 
_ interaction between rich and poor and other sectors of society. 


The radical reorientation this implies is not accomplished 
overnight. It is imperative that it be internalized by every gov- 
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‘er: nment official and bitployee. ‘The’ Tinplied social, ' rather than 
individualist, assumptions ‘f this réoriéntation rufi ‘counter to 
what I have had occasion to refer to as a personalist political 
culture, a. ‘legacy of our more than three hundred’ years of 
colonial history. 


As citizens, we wend to regard Gover nment as , existing sole- 
ly to satisfy our particular needs, to the extent that many of ug 
do not mind contributing to official corruption through bribery 
if only our wants—contrary to the larger public interests they © 
may be—could be satisfied. As government workers, we tend 
to regard our office as a means of extracting financial gain, 
from the public we serve, though the service suffers as a result, 
In either instance, we place our individual desires and needs 
over that of our society. Writ large, such an attitude has led 
to the perversion of public service into public plunder, and the 
consequent instability of our society. 


We are aware that to demand merely to a rejection of this 
individualist creed is unlikely to achieve the desired results. We 
realize that, together with the process of reorientation, we must 
also give the Government back to the people, as.an imperative 
of political and social maturity. 7 


The first step in this process has been accomplished with 
the creation of the barangays. The barangays are the basic 
instruments in our effort to achieve participative democracy. 
They are, as well, unifying elements because they are founded 
on the principle of consensus. : 


We have long been used to the idea of politics as an arena 
of factional contention, an either-or proposition in which one 
interest needs to prevail at the expense of the other. The. ba- 
rangay idea suggests a commonality of social interests that over- 
rides individual interests. It is, as such, an instrument of. 
political and social maturity as well as an antidote to the evils 
of factionalism. 
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It, is. to, be emphasized, -howeyer, that, we. are involved in 
an experiment. The forms of political expression we have 
evolved are neither permanent nor immutable, and we have to 
re-examine. and reshape them constantly, aware that our. re- 
yolution requires a political system capable of acting on behalf 


of the people. In this lies the imperative of our political libe- 
ration. ' re | ; 
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CHAPTER III 


ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION: 
OUR WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


The bedrock of political liberation and social concord in the 
New Society is necessarily the achievement of economic eman- 
cipation. | | 
A society in which the majority of the people are poor is in 
constant danger of having its political authority corrupted and 
dominated by the rich minority. 


We envision, therefore, a New Society in which no man will 
ever be afraid where the next meal will come from, where work — 
for himself and his children will be available. 


In short, we envision a society where no one will ever be 
in want. We also envision a society in which equality of oppor- 
tunity is not a fraud but a fact. 


While an oligarchic society may sincerely believe in equality 
of. opportunity, so long as there is a wide economic gap, the 
opportunity does not exist. True equality of opportunity be- 
gins at the starting line, when a human being is born. This 
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simply means that a few. should hot be‘ born i ore 
while many start life with nothing. 


Economic emancipation, in the society that we, envision, 
means the abolition of poverty and the ss BitZaOn of wealth 
and private property. ! 


The Abolition of Poverty | a, 


The abolition of poverty is a reflection of one ruling prin- 
ciple on which our ideology for a New Society is based: the in- 
terests, objectives and needs of the poorest of the vee people 
take precedence over those of the rest. 


We believe that the interests, objectives and needs of the 
poorest of the working people are best served, not by the leveling 
down of the rich, but by raising the living conditions of the poor. 
This we can attain by marshalling all our resources, both human 
and nonhuman, private as well as public, for the fastest rate 
of economic growth possible. The mechanism that we’ envision 
for doing this is planned development of the Philippine economy, 
while a regulated free enterprise and the private sector remain 
the principal engines for growth and prosperity. ots! 


Planned development with free enterprise—this is our eco- 
nomic ideology, our ideology for economic emancipation:. This 
is our ideology for the attainment of an egalitarian and humanis- 


tic society, a society that will unleash the creative potential of 
every Filipino. 


How do we reconcile two seemingly contradictory elements 
of our economic ideology, of. adhering to a free enterprise 
economy while planning development at the same time? 


We can show that the two elements are complementary 
rather than contradictory. Only the ideologies of the right and 
of the left make it appear that the two elements of our 
economic ideology are not consistent with each other. The 
main reasons for the failure of the right and of the left to grasp 
the truth contained in our economic ideology proceeds from two. 
basic sources. 
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The, first stems , trom, lack of appreciation of the implica- 
tions of the historical experiences of former colonies and neo- 
colonies, and also of the nature of the world System into whieh 
_ these courltries are integrated today. 


The second stems from a theoretical error, eepeaially as it | 
relates to the summing up of the experiences of different coun- 
tries in their development. 


We. wade into this debate with our potential deteantons de- 
spite the fact that our discourse will be inevitably quite abstract 
at some points. 


We.want to show that our economic ideology is the only 
correct one for the Philippines today. 


We want to show that our ideology is not just a dogma we 
want to impose on our people. We want to show that our econo- 
mic ideology is valid. 


The Need for Planning i m Development 


The colonial and neo-colonial exploitation of Third World 
countries like our own brought about the dehumanization of our 
people. . Hence, rather than developing their creativity, our 
' people have tended to be mere imitators of the worst vices that 
had been foisted on them by their colonizers. 


Rather than being innovative in their productive under- 
takings, our people learnt the rudiments of survival under colo- 
nial masters. Whatever fruits of their innovativeness, their 
daring, or their industry were taken away from them, if not 
by force,:then by the mechanisms of unequal exchange. Under 
these conditions, what were in the beginning laudable acts of 
silent protests— for instance, withholding from the exploiters 
our people’s wealth and surplus product, or more specifically, 
not working and not producing even when they could—all these 
‘ became our people’s ingrained values, habits and traits. 
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It is this historical legacy of our colonizers that invali. 
dates all propositions of the ideology of unplanned develop. 
ment. This ideology is valid only under given conditions: when 
the entrepreneurial class—the class of individuals responsive 
to forces of demand and supply in the market, who are 
risk-takers, who are innovators, who are, in other words, the 
classic “captains of industry”—is relatively well-developed. 


It is precisely the development of this class of entropre. 
neurs which was stunted by both colonization and neo-coloniza. 
tion. Therefore, the entrepreneurial talent, which is the basic 
prerequisite of unplanned development, is a scarce commodity 
in Third World countries like ours. 


To talk of the ideology of pure free enterprise, in the sense 
of Adam Smith, is in fact to be counter-revolutionary. Such 
an economic ideology under conditions existing in our country 
will merely perpetuate neo-colonial rule or internal colon- 
ization of the poor by the rich. The agents and actors who 
will exploit any such ideology will be multinational corporations 
and other agents of former colonizers, or established oligarchs 
of the old order. Fie 


On the other hand, there is growing recognition, among 
economists and administrators alike, that in developing coun- 
tries like ours, there is an institutional concentration of entre- 
preneurial talent in the State and its instrumentalities. - . 


Given the colonial and neo-colonial experience in Third 
World countries, the inevitable growth of the nationalist spirit 
tends to direct the energies and talents of the brightest sons . 
and daughters of the country toward national liberation and ~ 
in whatever manner this is conceived. Hence, there is a natural 
tendency for them to end up running State bureaucracies. Be-_ 
cause of this, a revolution from the center that successfully mo- 
tivates all segments of the population has a ready base of enter- 
preneurial talent within the State machinery that can under- 
take the task of planned development. dah 
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Lot us underscore the fact that while planned development 
is a mechanism that maximizes returns from scaree re- 
source—ontropronourial talent—one of its more important tants 
is to expand this ontropronourial base itself in the private see. 
tor. In othor words, tho economic tdeology of planned develop. 
mont undor freo enterprise and private sector participation In 
the precondition for a more aubatantive democratic participa. 
tion of our people in economic and, therefore, political and other 
matters, 


Let us recapitulate our first argument in defense of planned 
development in the following manner, to see more clearly how 
our potential detractors may respond. We believe that our co- 
lonial and neo-colonial past have stunted entrepreneurial devel- 
opment, but the same historical experience has concentrated 
entrepreneurial talent within the State bureaucracy and its in- 
strumentalities. Therefore, social and economic development 
can be maximized via State intervention in the form of planned 
development. | 


Put in so stark a form, this argument seems to invite out- 
right refutation. Critics may argue convincingly that planned 
development is neither necessary nor sufficient to attain egalita- 
rian and humanistic goals for society. 


That it is not necessary, so the counter argument might 
run, follows from the fact that an entrepreneurial base, how- 
ever small in the. beginning, does exist. Moreover, it is the 
essence of economic development that such an entrepreneurial 
base expands in the course of development itself. Indeed, 
there is the possibility that planned development wil! even 
contract this entrepreneurial base, since planning will have the 
tendency of leaving all the basic decisions to planners them- 
selves. Because of this, so the argument runs, the growth 
of entrepreneurs in the private sector will even be more stunt- 
ed than before. 


That planning development is not sufficient, so the counter 
argument might run, follows simply from the fact that con- 
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centrated entrepreneurial talent in the State and its instru. 
mentalities, marshalled for social and ‘economic development, may 
eventually end up as the new oligarchy. Therefore, rather than 
achieving its egalitarian and humanistic goals, planning deve. 
lopment may in the end deliver the people as slaves to new mas-’ 
ters. 


But such counter arguments are naive and ‘patently inva- 
lid. They rest on premises which are both ee and theo-. 
retically false. 


Consider the question of necessity. Is it at all necessary that 
planning and direction of development in Third World coun. 
tries, including our own, be undertaken? The answer to this is 
an unqualified yes, but the next question is why. 


To see why, let us note that there are, essentially, only two 
strategies of development open: to any country in the world at 
present. 


The first strategy is one of autarky. Under it, one country — 
completely isolates itself from the rest of the world when it un- 
dertakes its development. In other words, this country does it 
alone. 


The second strategy is one where the developing counter is 
left open. In other words, this country recognizes its interde- 
pendence with the rest of the world, and exploits the advantages 
that such interdependence brings. : 


Now, a Third World country that chooses an autarkic stra- 
tegy has to turn its back on its colonial and neo-colonial past. 
This past is represented primarily by an economic structure that 
was essentially open and unbalanced. This means that the eco- 
nomic structure was geared more to the needs of the colonizer 
rather than those of the domestic economy and its people. 


It follows, therefore, that autarky implies a drastic restruc- 
turing of the economy. From satisfying the requirements of the 
colonizers, the economy now has to create. those sectors and in- 
dustries to satisfy the needs of its own people. More important, 
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restructuring requires’ lh  iation ie Some sectors and in- 
dustries no longer necessary under the new regime. It fol- 
lows from all these that if autarky is chosen, it must entail 
draconian’ 1 measures from the State, if only to control the 
classes ‘who would losé from the basic restr ucturing of society. 
And yet, as the new structure has to be consistent with domestic 
needs while the old one coincided with the needs of the colo- - 
nizers, ‘the State has to intervene in many economic areas 
as well. It is a widely accepted proposition in economics that 

a basic restructuring of the economy. cannot be undertaken by — 
individual decision-makers acting without central guidance and 
direction.:. In short, autarky as a strategy necessitates central 
planning and direction. * 


The second strategy of devel is no less wanting in 
central planning and direction than the first, if for a different 
reason. A Third World country opting fora strategy of deve- 
lopment that exploits the advantages opened up by the interde- 
pendence of countries has to contend with the fast pace of deve- 
lopment in technology as well as in the markets themselves. The 
implication of such development is that the comparative advan- 
tage of countries, of the Third World as well as of the First or 
the Second, can change drastically in time. Hence, the question 
of which sectors of industry to promote, what technologies to in- 
troduce, what trading partners to deal with and so on, are 
difficult questions to answer. The State, together with all its 
instrumentalities, has more extensive information-gathering ca- 
pabilities; yet, even such questions are difficult questions for the 
State to answer. Unfortunately, answers to such questions can- 
not be postponed, since decisions have to be made. Hence, even 
more than in the case of autarkie development, the State wnder, 
the second strategy is required to set directions, and to intervene 
in an essential way, so development will proceed smoothly. ~ 


The preceding discussion shows clearly that under either 
of the two strategies of development, planning and direction 
are necessary. Note that the discussion did not assume 
any other economic constraints than those implied hy 
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the conditions of the strategies themselves. And yet,.as we noted 
earlier, Third World countries are constrained by hwman as well 
as matcrial factors in their development. Hence, the argument 
for the planning of development in these countries is further 
strengthened. 


The next question concerns sufficiency: does planned de- 
velopment which marshall the entrepreneurial talent the State 
and its instrumentalities can mobilize, guarantee fulfillment of 
its egalitarian and humanitarian goals? - Or will it deliver our 
people to bondage under a new oligarchy? 


The question is one that a demagogue can easily raise, for 
the answer to the question seems in principle to be negative: 
no, there are no guarantees. In an open system where men par- 
ticipate in the making of history, there are supposedly -no iron- 
clad laws that can tell us what the results of a historical process 
will be before they are realized. 


We reject such propositions. We believe that there are 
laws that operate in the realm of society. We believe that 
such laws, nevertheless, cannot attain the precision of laws 
in the natural sciences. Hence, we believe that such laws can 
only be stated in a particular manner whether, for instance, 
certain acts are developmental or not, and not whether these 
acts lead to this or that particular state of affairs. "We believe 
that our economic ideology as a mechanism of economic and 


social development is progressive. It can achieve egalitarian. 
and humanitarian goals. | | 


Economic Performance Under Planned Development 


Our economic ideology evolved in the ’70s. Its essential 
components have already been put to test in this crucial decade, 
when both internal and external shocks put the fabric of society 

-under considerable stress. Despite the fact that no concerted 
effort has as yet been exerted to make our ideology the basis for 
the actions and decisions of our people, our experience during 
this difficult decade gives us ground to be optimistic for the 
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future. We may have tig compare the performance of the econo- 
my in the ’70s to previous periods to put our successes —and 
failures—in bolder relief. 


Let us begin with the population of the country for whom 
all development plans, programs, strategies, etc. are addressed. 


In 1903 when the first census was conducted, the popu- 
lation of the Philippines was 7.6 million. These 7.6 million, 
our forebears, were quite prolific. In 1948, right after Inde- 
pendence, our number went up to close to 20 million. In 1980 
there were already 48 million Filipinos on a land area of 
about 300,000 square kilometers. The population density rose 
from 384 persons per square kilometer in 1918 to 160 
persons per square kilometer in 1980. One may conceive of po- 
pulation density as indicating pressure on resources, inasmuch 
as the number of people per square kilometer is at the same time 
the number of people that each square kilometer of land has to 
support. 


Despite the fact that population density has been 
rising, the capacity of the economy to provide for an increasing 
‘number of people has been rising even more. Thus, gross na- 
tional product, which indicates roughly the amount of goods 
and services available to the people, rose from P16 billion 
in 1950’ to P93 billion in 1980 in real terms, a sixfold increase 
in 80 years. Population level in 1980, on the other hand, increased 
to just a little over twice its magnitude in 1950. 


Hence, if we look at data on per capita income, we discover 

that the potential share of each person of gross national prod:ct 

‘Increased in value from P806 in- 1950 to P1,928 in 1980. In real 

_ terms there was a compound rate of increase of 2.9 percent per an- 

“num. If each Filipino in 1950 had one Lasket of goods available to 

him (potentially), in 1980 each had two and a half such baskets 
of goods available to him. 
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In fact, if we consider personal ;consumption expenditures, 
the amount of such expenditures which amounted to. P628 per 
head in 1950, rose to P1,227 per head in 1980. 


What is noticeable about these data is that: the improve. 
ment seems to accelerate. Elementary calculations based on 
per head data shows that per capita GNP rose by 2.9 percent 
per annum between 1950-1980 on the average. . Similar. 
ly, for per capita consumption expenditures, the average rate of 
growth between 1950-1980 was 2.25 percent, but it was 2.5 per- 
cent between 1975-1980. 


But all the preceding figures are still too alae ‘they only 
refer to a “basket of goods.” On a more intuitive level,.we may 
see the progress of the economy by looking at data on food avail- 
abilities per head for specific food itams. In 1955 for all types 
of food, 804.4 grams per day were potentially available to each 
Filipino, rising to 1,115.8 grams per day in 1976. In the case of 
vegetables, there was a slight drop between 1955 and.1976 (87.5 
to 76.4 grams per day), more than compensated for by: drama- 
tic increases in fruits, fish and other marine products. 


Yet, in themselves, these figures may not mean much, un- 
less we translate them to nutritional content. In terms.of meet- 
ing minimum daily nutritional requirements, Filipinos could 
meet up to 80 percent of minimum requirements in 1955. Start- 
ing in 1970, minimum calorie, protein, fats and all other nutri- 


tional requirements were already being met by given food avail- 
abilities. 


In comparison with other developing countries in Keio and 
the Pacific, the country’s performance in providing basic food 
items for its population does not seem spectacular. In 
1970, daily per capita calorie supply was lowest for the Philip- 
pines among 11 in Asia and the Pacific. But in 1975, the Philip- 
pines had overtaken three of these eleven countries; and four in 
1979. Compared to the progress made by each country in pro-. 
viding for caloric needs, the Philippines’ was one of the highest. 
Calorie availabilities were increasing at an average annual com- 
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pound growth rate of '0.6''pércent for'-Taiwan and Malaysia, 
0.9 percent for Hong Kong, 1.05 percent for Singapore and 1.8 
percent for South Korea and the Philippines. Note that the 
Philippines’ compares favorably with the so-called new “miracle” 
countries, the Newly Industrializing Countries (NIC) of 
Taiwan, Singapore, South Korea. 


Much the same story is told by daily per capita protein 
supply. The Philippines was slightly better in providing protein 
needs than two countries (Bangladesh and Indonesia) in 1970, 
and it had overtaken India and Thailand by 1975. More- 
over, in terms of growth rates, that of the Philippines (1.50 
percent).'was better than those of Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong (0.9 percent, 1.15 percent, and 1.3 percent, respective- 
ly), but much ‘lower than Korea’s 3.08 percent average annual 
rate of growth. | | 


It remains obvious that the country’s economic ma- 
chine has been performing creditably, providing relatively slow- 
ly yet surely for at least the basic needs of the people. 


But the cynic can easily interpose at this point that all the 
figures we have cited are only those potentially available to 
every Filipino, arrived at by merely dividing certain total va- 
lues by the total population. -And of course we cannot but. 
concur: an increasing total may be going. more and more to 
the rich, leaving the poor relatively, if not absolutely, worse off . 
than before. However, available data do not seem to warrant 
such a conclusion. 


Data on the proportion of total family income accruing to: 
20 percent of families with lowest income, to the next 20 per- 
cent of families with the next lowest income and so on, for 
various years can be examined. We discover that for the lowest 
20 percent of families, their share of total family income suffer- 
ed a slight drop from 4.5 percent in 1956-57 to 3.7 percent in 
1971. For the ‘next lowest 20 percent, their share of total 
family income was raised a little from 8.1 percent in 1956-57 
to 8.2 percent in 1971. Considering the top 20 percent of 
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earners, their share of total family income dropped slightly from 
55.1 percent in 1956-57 to 58.9 percent in 1971. 


The changes over this period are quite small. The most 
reasonable hypothesis is that families have kept their relative 
position in the income scale over the years. Hence, assuming 
validity of this hypothesis, it follows that the reported improve. 
ments in the economic machine’s provision of basic needs to the 
people have filtered down to the rich as much as to the poor, 
But this does not deny the fact that the maintenance of ‘the re- 
lative status of the rich and the poor in a developing society 
also meant that in absolute terms, the rich were getting more 
than the poor, in terms of goods and services being turned out 
by the economic machine (e.g., 10 percent more of 100 is 10, 
while 10 percent more of 10 is 1). 


But the cynic is still not satisfied: the data on income dis- 
tribution presented above are quite dated, the latest figures be- 
ing those for 1971. Unfortunately for us, the data we have 
cannot meet this cynical comment head-on. However, circums- 
tantial evidence, so to speak, may be marshalled. While no hard 
and fast statistics have been collected, it appears that the do- 
mestic supply of household help has been drying up. This fact 
indicates that the opportunity cost of the lower income classes 
has dramatically gone up, a situation possible only if higher- 
income opportunities exist. This is indirectly confirmed by re- 
cent reports of appliance manufacturers that sales of household 
appliances, like washing machines, have been picking up. Hence, 
we may further hypothesize that the relative constancy, if not 


improvement, in income distribution has persisted into the 
eighties. 


Furthermore, as far as the rural sector is concerned, the . 
relative success of the land reform program must have brought 
an improvement in the distribution of rural incomes. We know 
now that the proportion of full owners among farm operators 
has gone up from 44.67 percent in 1960 to 57.98 percent in 
1971, if reckoned in terms of number of farms, and from 53.18 
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percent in 1960 to 62.93 percent in 1971, if reckoned in terms 
of area farmed. Similarly, share tenancy has declined from 
34.41 percent in 1960 to 24.18 percent. in 1971, or from 21.59 
percent to 16.30 percent, under the two reckonings, respectively. 


Again, these favorable data terminated in 1971. However, 
on the basis of land transfer and leasehold operations which 


became significant only in the ’70s, we see a significant number 


of tenants and area of farms affected by such operations. Ope- 
ration Land Transfer and leasehold operations have affected 
roughly a third of palay croplands. 


All these indicate that a significant improvement in the 
provision of people’s basic needs has been achieved. In fact, 
other macro-data strongly support the conclusion. 


From an overview of the health of the nation, we see that 
a significant fall in the infant mortality rate of 28.1 percent, 
a 50 percent fall in maternal mortality rate between the two 
periods; and a fall of 18.3 percent in communicatle disease 


‘ death rate, had been realized between 1970 and 1981. The point 


we may raise in relation to these indicators is that as far as the 


rich were concerned, their higher standards of living from the 
start (ie, as of 1970 or even earlier) could have reduced 
these rates to the minimum in earlier years. Hence, if between 
- 1970 and 1981, there had been a drastic fall in these average 
rates for the whole nation, then it must have been brought 
_ about by an even more drastic fall in these rates as applied to 


the relatively poor. Yet, it is known that all three indices are 


highly correlated with levels of living. Hence, to the extent 


_ that this is true, to the same extent it is also true that the 


economic machine in the Philippines has conashenieg improved . 


tts performance over the years. 

It might be belaboring the point to cite ihe relevant figures. 
We find the Filipino male’s life expectancy rising from 11.54 
years in 1902 to 59.8 years in 1980. And for the female, this 
; _ improvement was. from 13.92 years to 63.4 years for the same 


: 
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terminal years, Again, this suggests real improvement in levels 
of living. 

Data an bed capacity of hospitals show that bed capaci- 
ty per 1.000 persons increased from 8.7 in 1968-64 to 14.7 
in 1980. Not a very dramatic increase really, something 
like a 4 percent average annual rate of growth between 1970 
and 1980) and 5.8 percent between 1964 and 1975. 


In the case of education we find quite impressive the in- 
erease in all types of schools and the growth in enrollment. 
Secondary school enrollment grew at 5.5 percent per annum be- 
tween 1970-1980. In fact, education has consistently been a major 
achievement of the economic machine, so much so that literacy 
rates had increased from 48.75 in 1939 to 89.72 in 1975. | 


In comparison with other developing countries in Asia and 
the Pacific, the Philippines’ record is quite creditable: not quite 
tops in all respects, but not at the bottom either. But compared 
to the new “miracle” countries (Taiwan, Honk Kong,:. South 
Korea and Singapore), the Philippines is way down the bottom 
in terms of life expectancy, infant mortality rates, daily news- 
paper circulation per 1,000 population, persons per hospital bed 


and percent pipe water in urban areas. It is only in persons — 
per physician and literacy rates where the Philippines is not — 


way behind. 


On the whole, therefore, while so much has already been | 
achieved by the Philippine economic machine as far as providing © 


for the peoples’ needs is concerned, so much more still needs to 
be done. 


Whether or not an economy can continue to supply all the : 


people’s basic needs in ever-increasing quantities finally depends 


upon the supply of productive resources in that economy. These | 


resources include manmade instruments of production such as 
production plants, power generating stations, etc., and the tech- 
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nology put to bear in the production process. In the case of the 
Philippines, all indications point to ever increasing supplies of 
these productive forces. 


In agriculture, land that has been put into productive use — 
has been increasing. In palay production, hectarage in- 
creased from 2,214 thousand hectares in 1950 to 3,503 thousand 
hectares in 1980. For the last decade, hectarage increased at 
1.1 percent per annum. Quantitatively, the same phe- 
nomenon was exhibited by the corn, vegetables, coconut and 
sugarcane sectors. Hectarage in all these sectors rose at 3.1, 
0.8, 5.1, 1.5 percent per annum, between 1970 and 1980. 


But more important, productivity grew at a faster pace 
than hectarage in practically all sectors. This is all to the good 
since there exists a natural limit to the amount of land that 
can be put to the plow. Thus, in the case of palay productivity 
was rising at 4 percent per annum for 1960-1970, and 2.4 per- 


~ eent in 1970-1980. 


This increase. must have been brought about by tech- 
nological advances in rice production. In corn production, 
yields increased at 2.7 percent in 1960-1970, and at 1.4 
percent in 1970-1980. For vegetable production, where hec- 
tarage was increasing at a lower pace and even went down be- 
tween 1955 and 1965, the gains in productivity were even more 
drastic. Yields for this sector at 7.7 percent per annum in 1960- 
1970, and at 4.2 percent per annum in 1970-1980. It is clear 
from all this that if trends continue, and there is no reason for 
them not to, then the supply of agricultural commodities in the 


~~ future is expected to increase progressively. 


As a related development, we have total area being put 
under irrigation increasing at a respectable rate. Between 1970 
and 1980, total area put under irrigation increased from 412 
thousand to 663 thousand hectares. This meant an annual 
growth rate of 4.76 percent. This will be maintained within 
the next several years, as irrigation is a component of hydro- 
electric projects now being built. . 
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The fishery sector is a very important Supplier of protein 
sources for the people. A significant proportion of output wag 
accounted for by commercial fishing vessels and fishponds. The 
two accounted for $8.8 percent of total fishery output 
in 1950, 40.5 percent in 1960, 48.4 percent in 1970 and 34.8 
percent in 1980. Therefore, the capacities of commercial fish. 
ing vessels and fishponds will affect, to a very large extent, 
future supplies of fish and other marine products, especially as 
municipal fishing grounds have their natural limits. . 


We will discover that total number of fishing veasels.a more 
than doubled between 1955 and 1980, and for powered vessels, 
there was a tripling in their number between the two periods, 
The rate of growth of capacity was 3.05 percent per annum 
between 1960 and 1980, more than keeping in “— with popu- 
lation growth. 


In fishpond operations, hectarage increased at a little be-. 
low 2 percent per annum between 1960 and 1980, much lower 
than the rate of growth of population. However, average pro- 
duction in kilograms per hectare increased at 2.3 percent per 
annum for the same period. Hence, output of fishponds must 
have increased at a rate gréater than 4 percent per annum | 
between 1960 and 1980, consistent with earlier accounts of in-. 
creasing provision of fish and other marine products. 


What must not be lost sight of is the more important fact 
that productive capacities were rising although the 70s was a 
period of de-stabilizing shocks. There were also enormous gains 
in factor supplies. There is hardly any reason to doubt the per- | 
sistence of such trends in the 80s. 


In other natural resources, we know that available reserves 
of all major minerals have increased between 1970 and 1980, - 
giving reason to the belief that resources endowments can hardly | 
be constraints in the Philippine economy’s provision for the basic 
needs of the Filipino people. ! 
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Perhaps ‘a: little more emphasis''may‘be placed on the re- 
sources created’by man himself: capital goods, Even more in 
this sector, there is reason to he quite optimistic about the future. 
We know that. gross domestic capital formation in real terms 
increased at an annual rate of 7.4 percent in 1960-70, and at 


an even faster pace, nine percent annually, for the difficult de- 
cade of 1970-1980. 


We may translate this aggregative figure of the supply 
of manmade instruments of production to its more specific 
components. Between 1977 and 1980, for instance, the floor aréa 
_ of residential construction increased at 7.17 percent per annum, 
while floor area for the non-residential construction, i.e., mainly 
for office and factory spaces, was increasing at an even more 
fantastic rate of 19.4 percent per annum. 


For newly registered and already established business or- 
ganizations, the rate of increase in capital infusion stood at 
11.8 percent in 1960-1970. A much higher rate of 24 percent 
per annum was achieved again in the difficult decade of 1970- 
1980. 


The number of registered 9.8 percent per annum in 1960- 
1970 and 8.8 percent in 1970-1980. In the case of service trucks, 
which more clearly indicates productive investment, the rate of 
growth of registration was 10.6 percent in 1960-1970 and 7.56 
percent in 1970-1980. For the tonnage of registered Philippine — 
vessels, the annual rate of increase for all vessels was 11.5 per- 
cent between 1975 and 1980 and 16.7 percent for cargo vessels, 
the latter again indicating more directly increases in productive 
capacity. For the airline industry, capacities are indicated by 
the availability of seat kilometers. This grew at 12 percent 
average annual rate in 1960-1970 and at 0.7 percent only:in 1970- 
1980. 


On the whole, the buildup of productive capacity as well 
as productivity in the private sector of the economy has been 
quite impressive, Here, again, our cynic will say that all this has 
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been in the past, and says nothing of the present, and even less 
so of the future. Again we will say that he is absolutely right, 


As always, however, we will point to the fact that there 
is no reason to doubt that trends will persist in the future. The 
70s were notable for several oil price shocks, natural calamities, 
drastic falls in raw material exports and, of course, ‘‘peace and 
order” problems. And yet, to our surprise, capacity build-up in 
the private sector of the economy had been the greatest in this 
decade, compared to the more sedate periods in our history. The 
cynic seems to be the one who should prove his case. As.far as 


we can see, there is reason for hope and optimism: in aia "80s | 


and probably even beyond. 


Despite this favorable outcome of the test-by-practice of 
our economic ideology, critics from the right and from the left 
may still insist that there are no absolute guarantees that egali- 
tarian and humanitarian goals can be achieved under our 
ideology. . 


We believe that, as far as the basic determinant of historical - 
change is concerned, the automaticity of this development, cannot : 
be assumed. Hence, a basic component of our ideology is a deli- — 
berate promotion of self-reliance in the economic sphere. « We © 
believe that a more active and numerous entrepreneurial base, as. | 
well as an economically energetic population as a whole, are | 


prerequisites to a faster rate of economic growth. Secondly; we 


have no worries about the guarantees that must be built into | 


our ideology, i.e., guarantees that goals of egalitarianism and 


humanism can he fulfilled. We believe that an economically — 


emancipated populace is itself the best guarantee that the po- 


pulace will fight for its rights, and defend aed Ze preerpies of 


equality and social justice. 


The Democratization of Wealth 


We have, in an earlier book, The Democratic Revolution in 


the Philippines, spoken of the urgent need for the democratiza- 
tion of wealth: 
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“In this profoundly social. century, the wealth of the 
few, like the power of the few, is a violence on the poor; 
it becomes, when exercised irresponsibly, a new barbarism. 
Just as power can he democratized by popular representa- 
tion, free speech and other free institutions, private wealth 
should be democratized by regulation for the worthy ends 
of human society. The Communist answer to the violence 
of wealth is its abolition, but this alternative also strikes 
the very heart of human initiative; more than that, it tends, 
in the pursuit of collective ends, to restrict the precious area 
of personal freedom. It should be emphasized at this point 
that our concern with private wealth and property is based 
on democratic principles, for while the ideology destroys 
personal freedom, the unrestricted control of wealth and 
property by a few private individuals similarly restricts 
the personal freedom of the rest. As Alexander Hamilton 
observed some two hundred fifty years ago, the man who 
has control over another man’s subsistence also exercises 
control over his will.” 


Written years ago, these considerations continue to preoc- 


 eupy us today. The Communist answer to the violence of wealth 


is its abolition. But this conviction has often led to the commis- 


_ sion of the greater violence of the sword: entire classes, peoples 
and, in general, oppositionists to the Communist ideology, have 
been put to death or consigned to concentration camps. 


Yet the more bitter irony is that Communist states them- 


selves have restored all the trappings of private property:. pro- 
fit maximization and the perquisites that go with private pro- 


perty—private resorts, luxury goods and even, at the higher 
level, the unequal distribution of income! 


These developments do not escape the notice of any serious 
student of history. But it is also quite incontrovertible that 


~ the so-called socialized sector was predominant. Was this merely 


an aberration within an aberration? Indeed not: we now realize 


' that the tendencies to restore private property, on one hand, and 
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expand the socialized sector, on the other, are not only compat- 
ible but are inevitable in a Communist society! 


In the final analysis, a society that abolishes private pro- 
‘perty and makes all wealth, all social means of production, the 
property of the people, or society in general, has to concentrate 


ownership rights over the same means of production on the State, . 


or the “government of the people in a classless society.” 


This State, this Government, is not merely a production man- 
agement team, but is supposed to be the democratically selected, 
or elected, representative of the people. As such, it presumably 
reflects the objectives, interests and needs of the people, making 
them the foundation of its decisions. The actual operations of: en- 
terprises, within which property or wealth are concrete means 
of production, become the responsibility of individuals, or groups 


of individuals. This must be so, either with or without ane: 


planning. 


But all these imply that, in the final analysis, each unit om 


. part of society’s total wealth or means of production will be © 


under the disposal of an individual or a small group of individ- 
uals—i.e., of private owners or controllers and never by society 
as a whole. All that happens is that the state, or the government 
of the people, through its central plan or through some other 
mechanism, lays down the conditions under which private own- 
ers can use and dispose of means of production. In other words, 
all that the state does is define property rights! 


There is an intuitive analogue for this in free enterprise 


economics. The whole social means of production in a Socialist or 


Communist society is under the disposal of the top management — 
of a corporation, namely, the state or government. But to en- — 


gage in production, top management delegates responsibilities 
at different levels, not only in day-to-day activities, but even in 


long-run ones. It is clear that to these responsibilities corre- 


spond-certain powers. Each manager, or supervisor, has certain 


powers over part of the corporation’s resources. At the same | 
time, his responsibilities also include certain perquisites, eontin- — 
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gent upon satisfactory performance. This, roughly, is the actual, 
the inevitable situation, in Communist or Socialist states. -The 
substance, the essence of private property, will have to be repro- 
duced, for the State is primarily an abstract entity, never the 
operational arm for production of bread and butter. 


But the exercise of property rights over means of produc- 
tion, over wealth and property, is regulated by the State, or the 
government, whose regulation is supposed to be an expression of 
the interests, the objectives and the needs of the people. 


And yet, this is nothing more or less than what we mean by 


the democratization of wealth! As we have remarked on an ear- 
lier occasion, “democratization” simply means the “sharing of 
private wealth with the entire society and this calls for the re- 
gulation of property for collective human ends.” Private wealth 
and property are not abolished, for this would stultify private 
initiative and turn man into a pure collective being. 


A crucial difference, however, separates us from the Com- 
munists. While the Communists have learned that, in the end, 
the flowering of private initiative, creativity and productivity, 
can only be attained by giving freedom to its peoples, including 
rights over the fruits of private property—a lesson, let us add, 
learned over the bones of the victims of bloody Communist revo- 
lutions, our ideology for political liberation, economic emancipa- 
tion and social concord rests on the democratic principle that 


_ together, with our common will, we can achieve all these, short 


of violence. 


Thus, we see that our demands for political liberation and 
democratization of wealth, together with our economic ideology 
of planned development under free enterprise through private 
sector initiative and self-reliance, constitute an integral unity 
whose main goal is an egalitarian and humanitarian society. 
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CHAPTER IV 


~ SOCIAL CONCORD: 
A NEW PARTNERSHIP 


An ideology bespeaks the commonweal. 


Every individual has his own personal philosophy, his own 
set of beliefs, his personal aspirations, his perception of what is 
good and bad. One may well believe that human fulfillment lies 
in amassing great wealth and power, and that it does not matter 
much how these are secured. One may, as an act of rebellion; 
refuse to admit conventional wisdom, such as that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, or that two plus two add up to four. We 
recognize in, principle the multiplicity of individual aspirations 
and the right of individuals to harbor them whenever we say that 
each one is entitled to his opinion or to his beliefs. We recognize 
that each one entertains a conception of his individual purpose 
in life, however perverse or opposed to the “common good” this 
might be. 

An ideology, however, goes beyond these individual concerns 


by establishing a common ground, a common principle, a common 
set of goals for a group of individuals living in a particular 
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society. An ideology is immediately invested with a social dimen. 
sion. In contrast to individual philosophies, an ideology is a 
collective philosophy, a par ticular way of viewing soctety and 
the role of the individual in it. An ideology defines a “common 
good" or a “general welfare” which henceforth becomes.a guid- 
ing principle of social activity. It is toward realization of the 
“common good” or the “gener al welfare” that the individual ‘is 
enjoined to direct his energies. In sum, an ideology specifies the 
social purpose of individuals, the basis not only for securing 
order in society but also for harnessing the thoughts and passions 
of a people toward a common end. 


The success of any ideology, of course, depends on the extent 
to which the members of society subscribe to the goals’ it sets. 
Indeed, its success depends on the extent to which individuals 
identify their interests with a particular order an ideology 
aspires for. But are not individual interests essentially opposed 
to the social one? This would seem to be implied in the view 
that each individual has his own personal aspirations and sense 
of purpose, and that he would seek to realize these as far as he 
could. If this is the case, then the whole idea of a “common good”. 
or a “general welfare” becomes no more than a limiting factor, 
a constraint on individual liberty, to ensure order and har- 
mony. Insofar as the individual is concerned, his SEDANS of 
his role in society assumes the form of a sacrifice. 


Every ideology has had to contend with this question of the 
relation between the individual and society. We can.do no less. 
We, no doubt, recognize the notion that “civil society” is a con- 
straint on individual freedom as a prime postulate of classic- 
al liberalism, expounded by Locke, Hume, and others. The ideo- 
logy of laissez faire, liberalism, argued for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. According to this view, from the moment an individual 
is born, he possesses certain rights inherent in his person, “in- 
alienable” rights which are deemed to be self-evident. An in- 
dividual, then, is already a person before he becomes a citizen, — 
or before he becomes a social being. The function of “civil so- 
ciety,” in this view, is simply to safeguard the rights which 
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individuals already possess from' birth. The role of Govern- 
ment is framed in negative terms: it is there to see to it that the 
rights of certain individuals or groups do not infringe on those _ 
of others, In any. case, a society based on the market system is 
believed to operate in such a way that individual activities run 
up against checks and balances resulting in an equilibrium that 
may be regarded as the common good.. In this scheme, the Gov- 
ernment which governs least, therefore, governs best. 


At the other extreme, we find the position that the indivi- 
dual has no meaning apart from the,social purpose he fulfills. 
The individual, in this case, does not enter into a social arrange- 
ment as a matter of choice, but as a matter of obligation. The 
individual is nothing, the collective is everything. This is, of 
course an extreme way of stating the case. Nevertheless, we 
recognize this principle, although in varying degrees of appli- 
cation, in the ultra-nationalist, fascist and Communist ideolo- 
gies. 

The ultra-nationalist cause finds expression in the idea 
of the nation as the “fatherland” which is believed to be the . 
source of the individual’s well-being and whose interests, there- 
fore, the individual is duty-bound to uphold. This idea may be 
set in the romantic mode, as in the impassioned plea for pa-. 
triotism raised by the German Romantics, or in a more prag- 
matic one, as in the call for one nation made by Bismarck. If 
Schumpeter is to be believed, it is precisely this strong nationalist 
sentiment which was responsible for launching the imperialist 
ventures of the 19th and 20th centuries, a sorry undertaking 
since nationalism and imperialism have no place in the essentially 
rational world of free enterprise. For its part, fascism brings 
the idea of the collective as the supreme good to its limits. Order 
is to be had at all costs, even at the cost of six million lives. Duty 
to one’s country exceeds every other consideration. The State, 
as the representative of the people or as the embodiment of the 
collective, has absolute power. 


The Communist order ranges from the authoritarian to the 
totalitarian. In its totalitarian form, it resembles in many ways 
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the fascist order: the absolute authority of the State, the almost 
obsessive demand for order and discipline, the subordination of 
the individual to the collective. In its authoritarian form, the 
State remains the decisive force but concessions to individual 
differences are made. In ahy case, as a matter of principle, the 
Communist ideology denigrates the individual in favor of the 
social: the individual, it turns out, is more than a product of 


history and society. Individual differences, indeed, find: mean- 


ing or are explainable only as class differences. 


It is, of course, only too easy to say that we must avoid 
these extremes by taking the middle ground. But what are the 
contours of this middle ground? What are its oper ational crite- 
ria? The quest for an answer to these questions may well begin 


with this profound observation: 


“He who dares to undertake the making of a is S insti- 
tution ought to feel himself capable, so to speak, of changing 
human nature, of transforming each individual, who is. by him- 
self a complete and solitary whole, into part of a greater whole 
from which he in a manner receives all his life and being: of 
altering man’s constitution for the purpose of strengthening it; 
and of substituting a partial and moral existence for the physical 
and independent existence nature has conferred on us. all.” 


The words are Rousseau’s from The Social Contract. Like 
many great thinkers, Rousseau suffers the lot of having his ideas 
widely known but often grossly misunderstood. The term “social 


‘ contract” immediately evokes for us the libertarian spirit em- 


bodied in that resonant cry—‘“Liberty! Equality! Fraternity!” 


(It is supposed by many that the idea of the “social contract” - 


may have greatly contributed to the launching of the French 
Revolution, but there is no decisive proof for this.) It is vir- 
tually synonymous with a just, democratic, civilized and humiane 
order. We understand by it a situation where men freely enter 
into a social arrangement specifying their duties and ‘their re- 
wards. This state of affairs is in contrast to a situation where, 
for example, a man is born to a certain station in life and can 
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only follow the rules prescribed for'it. ‘The serf during feudal 
times was hardly free in this sense. 


This popular view of the social contract is partly right in 
that it identifies several important elements in the conception. 
There is the element of freedom involved in entering into the 
social arrangement; the choice is based on rational grounds; the 
individual is not dissolved in the collective. But if the social 
contract meant no more than this, then it would be difficult to 
distinguish this from the Lockian conception of civil society, 
with all its illusions. Indeed, the legalistic connotations of the 
word “contract” proceed from an identification of this concept 
with the political order based on free enterprise. What is sorely 
lacking here, which is the crucial element in the concept of the 
social contract, is the principle that the individual transforms 
himself in society. 


In Rousseau’s view, the pristine condition of man is that of 
innocence, virtually animal, solitary, amoral. It is essentially a 
neutral condition, neither good nor bad. Judgments about “nat- 
ural” man cannot be made since judgments imply moral crite- 
ria, and morality arises from human relationships and, there- 
fore, from society. Man becomes man only when he begins to 
associate with other. men, developing in the process the norms 
for a human or moral existence. This is in contrast to the nat- 
ural-law conception (informing the views of Locke, Hume and 
others) that man is already man, a whole being, a person, before 
he becomes a member of society. In the cdnception of the social 
contract, society “substitutes a partial and moral existence for 
the physical and independent existence nature has conferred on 
us all.” The social contract implies a transformation: of the sol- 
itary individual to the citizen, of the natural being to man. This 
transformation, of course, does not end with one’s “entrance” 
into society but continues in the course of one’s social existence. 
This conception is certainly far from legalistic: we no longer 
have a static, self-contained individual signing a similarly static, 
self-contained contract, but a living, human being involved in a 
dynamic social process. 
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To be sure, not all social orders are just or may correspond 


to the ideal of the social contract. Indeed, the irony in history 


is that humanity’s quest for social concord has often led to so- 
cial discord. This, in Rousseau’s view, is due to the fact that 
with increasing division of labor and greater productivity, the 
spirit of cooperation has given way to the spirit of acquisition, 
(Rousseau was no less a critic of the “civil society” envisioned 
by Locke.) We may very well fault Rousseau for his rather 
simplistic views about the bases of social discord but his concep- 
tion of the social contract does provide us with a powerful tool 
for fashioning our own ideology. His ideas, in fact, are well — 
suited to the conditions of Third World countries in general, 
and to our own in particular. Our experience with American-' 
style liberal democracy has taught us that the romantic view 
of the “individual” can lead to anarchy and bolster oligarchic 
rule. On the other hand, the experience of Communist.countries, 
the ideology of which exerts a fascination for Third World peo- 
ples, must counsel us against making a god out of “the people.” 


Between these extremes, we have the idea of an order based 
on social concord. 


Social justice is the foundation of social concord. 


In the circumstances in which we find ourselves today, so- 
cial justice presents itself as an imperative—on both historical 
and moral grounds. Historically, no social order today can con- 
tinue to survive, much less prevail, without providing for a mo- 
dicum of social justice. Morally, there is no better index of the 
quality of human existence in any society than the a ‘to 
which social justice is carried out. 


If our previous Constitution had been tentative in its pro- 
visions for social justice, it was because these dimensions of s0- ~ 
cial justice were only vaguely apprehended then. Dr. Jose P. 
Laurel, for example, defined social justice in these terms: “Social 
justice means the promotion of the welfare of all the people, 
the adoption by the Government of measures calculated to insure 


economic stability of all the component elements of society, 
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through the maintenance of a proper: economic and social equilib- 
rium in the interrelations of the members of the community ; 
constitutionally, through the adoption of measures legally justi- 
fiable, or extra-constitutionally through the exercise of power 
underlying the existence of a] governments in the time-honored 
principle of salus populest suprema lex.” 


Although this statement represents a considerable advance | 


over previous rulings on social justice, it still seems, from hind- 
sight, to be a bit-cautious. For example, the option that Chief 
Justice Laurel thought was extra-constitutional, later decisions 
of the Supreme Court regarded as constitutional: 

“Social justice does not champion division of property or 
equality of economic status; what it and the Constitution do 
guarantee are equality of opportunity, equality of political 
rights, equality before the law, equality between values given 
and received, equitable sharing of the social and material goods 
on the basis of efforts exerted in their production as applied to 
metropolitan centers, especially in relation to housing problems. 
It is a command to devise, among other social measures, ways 
and means for the elimination of slums, shambles, shacks and 
houses that are dilapidated, over-crowded, without ventilation, 
light and sanitation facilities; and for the construction in their 
Place of decent dwellings for the poor and the destitute.” 


We are, of course, greatly indebted to our predecessors who 
Sought, however tentatively, to give substance to the idea of so- 
cial justice. The shortcomings of these early formulations, how- 
ever, are quite clear. In the first case, securing social justice by 
means other than the explicitly constitutional implies that the 
problem is more of a day-to-day concern rather than a long-term 
focal one. It is more a question of initiative than of duty. In 
the second case, and closely resembling the first one, securing so- 
cial justice becomes a matter of implementing certain social pro- 
grams (housing, social service, etc.). Social programs are cer- 
tainly laudable, but the more fundamental concern, it seems to 
me, is addressing the specifically social aspect of the problem, 
which has to do with social structures and processes. 


x 
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In the past, we labored under the illusion that social jus- 
tice was simply a secondary problem. The primary problem was 
economic growth. More than this, the popularly held assumption 
was that economic growth somehow resulted in social justice: 
everyone stood to benefit from economic growth. In the course 
of time, economic growth, which was held to be synonymous 
with economic development, became an end in itself. Meanwhile, 
that economic growth does not necessarily lead to social justice 
became painfully clear with the social unrest that assumed crit- 
ical proportions during the latter part of the 1960s. 


In these circumstances, the dimensions of social justice 
could not be specified, because there was a break between the 
economic and political aspects of the problem on one hand, and 
its moral aspect on the other. Because economic growth had be- 
come an end in itself, it had lost its human purpose. The con- 
nection between material welfare and human dignity had been 
severed. ; : 


The social transformation that we initiated with martial 
law sought to reintegrate social justice, which was ultimately a | 
question of providing for the conditions that support human 
dignity, in the general problem of economic development. Eco- 
nomic development, in this sense, is a process that has the hu- 
man individual for its center. Economic progress is, in the first 
place, simply a means of providing for the general welfare. The 
material welfare, in turn, becomes a means of enabling the in- 
dividual to realize his distinctly human potential. The realiza- 
tion of the human potential means that the individual gains 
both various capabilities and dignity as a human being. It is as 
free individuals, as capable and dignified human beings, that our 
citizens can contribute enormously to economic progress. 


We specify from the outset the connection between our eco- 
nomic and human purposes. 


Historically, we have seen that, left to itself, the pursuit of 
economic progress does not necessarily lead to the promotion of 
the general welfare. Indeed, as we have pointed out in the pre- 


a 
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vious chapter, this single-minded pursuit of economic progress 
has resulted in a rift in society between the oligarchy, on the one 
hand, and the destitute masses on the other. Historically, then, 
the pursuit of social justice must entail: first, the interven- 
tion of government in economic activity (the transformation of 
economic growth into economic development as an objective) ; 
and second, to correct a historical imbalance, an overwhelming 
emphasis on the welfare of the masses. 


In sum, the two outstanding features of our conception of 
social justice are that it must reflect, in particular, the aspira- 
tions of the poor, and that it can, and should, be carried out by 
the most effective institution in society—the State. This concep- 
tion of social justice differs materially from the liberal and 
Marxist ones. 


In the liberal view, the Government is essentially an impar- 
tial and neutral observer in the affairs of society, arbitrating in 
cases of conflict between groups and classes, and at the most, 
as has become the norm in the post-Keynesian world, manipu- 
lating the market system to achieve certain desired ends. The 
market rewards and punishes, so that one’s lot in life often, if. 
not always, depends on individual talent and industry. The ega- 
litarian principle lies in equality of opportunity, or in “fair 
competition.” In any case, a society ruled by equal opportunity 
and fair competition is likely to have a dynamic economy, and 
a dynamic economy is likely to produce growth. We end up with 
the proposition that growth is development: the “trickle-down 
effects” of growth affect even the poorest sectors of society. In 
these circumstances there can be no talk of social justice. The in-- 
dividual not only receives the lot that he deserves; he benefits 
as well from general prosperity. 


The Marxist view, of course, is that the State is no more 
than the “executive arm” of the ruling class. Its nature is coer- 
cive: laws and the police sufficiently protect and promote the 
interests of the ruling class. : 
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In both the liberal and the Marxist conceptions, the State 
appears as a suprasocial institution. In the first case, it stands 
apart from society as a neutral element; in the second, it has no 
reality or substance apart from the uses the ruling class makes 
of it. In seeking to understand society, one must look, therefore, 
beyond Government. 


The reason for this lies in the heart of Marxism itself; 
equality is exclusively regarded as a relation betwen social 
classes, hence, the solution to bourgeoise domination is proletar- 
iun dictatorship. In sum, while the domination of one class is 


oppressive, the domination of another is not, But the egalitarian 


principle states that all men are equal, whatever their class, col- 
or, or creed; it is, thus, a condition of each and every individual 
in society. A man is not just a worker, a farmer, a teacher, or 
a capitalist; he deserves to be treated justly and equally as the 
rest, not because of his social functions but because and simply 
because he ts an individual human being. But the Marxist-Ja- 
cobinist equality depends on class, on status, which is contrary 
to the human concept of equality. It is for this reason that man 
in a totalitarian state is defined arbitrarily and persecuted ar- 
bitrarily by assigning him to a social class. 


How could this logical and practical contradiction gain so 


much power and appeal? Partly because of coercion and partly — 


because of the fascistic tendencies of capitalism in underdeve- 


loped societies. Communism was the only honest alternative in 


Tsarist Russia and feudal-warlord colonial China. The democra- 
tic revolutionaries in these countries were neither sufficient nor 
strong enough; there was no sense of democratic revolution. 


Our conception of social justice, of the egalitarian princi- 
ple, restores the moral dimension that has been banished by the 
Marxist and liberal conceptions. In the first, social processes 
beyond the individual’s power to control shape the social order; 
in the second, the impersonal market resolves individual actions 
to a level which redounds to the common good. Going back to the 
idea of the social contract, our conviction is that concord or dis- 
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cord in society is as much the product of political will as it ig 
of structures and processes, Justice is as much the product of 
subjective valuation as it is of objective structures. Marxism 
tends to simplify the problem by subsuming the individual into 
a “class consciousness.” The poor belong to a particular class; 
poverty is a state of exploitation; and “justice” is the violent 
overthrow of the exploiting class. In this scheme, there is no 
need to invoke a higher principle, a moral principle: everything 
occurs as a matter of historical necessity. In a sense, this is no 
surprise, for we are not dealing here with concord. It is our mo- 
numental task to rectify this historical imbalance. 


The popular demand for equality is not completely new; it 
was an old dream betrayed in the tortuous course of our history. 
The innumerable revolts and rebellions against Spanish rule (one 
every two years) and the unifying ideas of the Philippine Revolu- 
tion were initial responses of our people to the pretensions of 
colonial rule, that there was one people under God and that every- 
one was entitled to just and humane treatment. Equality at this 
time was not equality. with the friars and colonial rulers but 
equality as dutiful creatures of God and the colonial state. As- 
pired for was emancipation, that is to say, integration, or in the 
words of the Propaganda Movement, assimilation and not libera- 
tion. Obviously, underneath all the restiveness of the people was 
the human passion for liberty, but this did not fully assert itself 
until it became absolutely clear that the colonial regime was com- 
pletely indifferent and even hostile to popular feelings. . 


It was on the basis of this restricted egalitarian dream, 
equality within the colonial state, that the revolutionary ideas of 
1896 were forged. This was the earliest political bond among all 
Filipinos, that is, the native Filipinos apart from the Spaniards 


born in the Philippines, who for centuries appropriated the name — 


for themselves. 

Not the promise of liberty but deliverance from expropria- 
tion, not political freedom but the end of day-to-day oppression, 
brought the Filipino masses to revolution. Where the ilustrados, 


the ideologues of the Revolution, applied themselves to the polit- 
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ical question, the masses were moved by social considerations. 
The debate between Elias and Ibarra in Rizal’s Noli Me Tangere, 
is an iustrado debate between “light and liberty,” enlightenment 
and freedom, but in El Filibusterismo, Rizal portrays in the ex- 
propriated Kabesang Tales the social passions of the Philippine 
Revolution: the right to land and the fruits of one’s labors. These, 
I would suggest, have been lost sight of in our “post-revolution- 
ary” period, during the Commonwealth and the nealy three de- 
cades of national independence. We have almost exclusively 
thought of our heritage in terms of the political and constitu- 
tional ideas of the Philippine Revolution, forgetting all the revolts 
which came before it, and, as it were, determined its social force. 


The fact is that we are only realizing now the unfulfilled and. 


betrayed hopes of the Filipino masses who sacrificed for every 
revolt and the Revolution and fought every war in our history, 
whose hopes are, of course, social before they are political. 


We might have realized these hopes earlier had the Philip- 
pine Revolution run its full course instead of being frustrated 


by the American regime. Our ilustrados, in many ways the 


ancestors of our politicians, might have understood the revolu- 
tion in the same way that the men of the French Revolution un- 
derstood theirs. a 


Indeed, by the time of the Malolos Congress, the men of the 
Philippine Revolution were no longer united with the masses by 
objective bonds in common cause; this became quite evident in 
the social indifference of the Malolos Constitution, which. was a 
reflection on political forms rather than the social passions which 


led the masses to support the Revolution. Few, if at’all, were: 


conscious of the fact that the social indifference completely left 
the masses out of the emerging political order. ‘ 


No different were the ilustrado successors of the Common- 
wealth Constitution. In spirit, if not wholly in substance, what 
we call the “old” Constitution was akin to the American, which 
was, however, framed in a different social environment: a social- 
ly and economically emancipated country. The truth is that the 
framers of both Philippine Constitutions were emancipated them- 
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gelves and had no compagsion with the many “loaded down in 
misery.” The most that could be said of them in extenuation was 
their belief that freedom from tyranny would lead to social equal- - 
ity, but there is no historical record that this was in fact so. 


The ilustrado tradition politicized the masses in its own 
image of the good society, disastrously so because it converted 
the social question into the political process: organization, repre- 
sentation, and litigation, all of which were not effectively acces- 
sible to the masses. Thus, the only effective form of peasant or- 
ganization, for example, was “subversive,” obtaining by violence 
what could not be achieved by democratic petition. On the other 
hand, when the masses resorted to “political action,” it was 
through privilege and patronage. Certainly, the corruption that 
riddled political life in the Old Society was a manifestation of 
familial, regional, and tribal ties, extending considerably the per- 
nicious “spoils systems” adopted from American party politics. 


If there is anything, indeed, that reflects our colonial men- 
tality, it is: not the preference for American goods described by 
generations of economic nationalists, but the adoption of the 
American constitutional spirit, which is empty of social content, 
for unlike French political thought, the American was not con- 
ditioned by the social misery of the age. It was essentially a 
liberation from tyranny, a political act rather than an act of 
social emancipation. But Filipino political thought, at least in its 
early stages, most particularly with Andres Bonifacio, was the 
expression of the social condition of the Filipino masses. 


I have merely given our present social situation a historical 
perspective; but neither ideological sophistication nor a profound 
sense of history is required to make us understand that the rebel- 
lion of the poor, the rebellion for equality, is what gives to our 
time its specific character. All that we need is the human com- 
passion which has moved the men of the French Revolution and 
our own hereos of the Katipunan. The intention is not, therefore, 
to make a textbook case for equality, but to awaken us to the 
fact that now societies no longer judge their poor; it is their 
poor who judge them. 


CHAPTER V 


IDEOLOGY AT WORK: 
OUR PROGRAM OF ACTION 


An ideology, however well articulated in theory, has no va- 
lue unless it can be carried out in practice. To be sure, an au- 
thentic meaningful ideology must itself arise from practice. It 
is easy enough to specify ideal goals apart from the actual cir- 
cumstances that determine whether such goals are realizeable 
or not. It is quite another matter to found goals on the crucible 
of social life, on the political and economic ferment that spells 
limits and possibilities: We have thus far striven to show that 
our historical situation must give rise to an ideology based on 
the revolution from the center. The main principle of this ideo- 
logy is that the State can, and must, undertake social change, 
and that this change must reflect the aspirations of the histori- 
cally underprivileged sectors of our society—the poor. 


his ideological orientation finds its thrust in our major 
programs. 
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What we want and envision for our people is a truly demo. 
cratic—that is, egalitarian—process of development. 


Toward this end we have initiated the Kilusang Kabuhayay, 
at Kaunlaran (KKK), or Movement for Livelihood and Progress, 


Launched in August 1981, the Kilusang Kabuhayan at Ka. 
unlaran, or KKK, seeks to achieve the following objectives: 


1) To promote productive employment for the Shneliry at 
the barangay level; 


2) To spur the increase of income at the community level 
on a nationwide scale; 


3) To transform the country’s 42,000 barangays into more 
productive communities that are able to properly utilize 
their human and natural resources; and 


4) To contribute to the overall national development effort, 


As envisioned, the KKK will transform the country’s small- 
est socio-political units—the barangays—into vibrant and pro- 
ductive entities that play a dynamic role in the creation of em- 
ployment opportunities and the generation of much needed 
income for the people. The key concept is to promote economic 
and social development at the grassroots through the establish- 
ment of livelihood projects to be owned and managed by the 
community residents themselves. It must be stressed, however, 
that the KKK will rely on private enterprise as its base, and 
primary consideration will be given to entrepreneurial initia: 
tives at the barangay, municipal, provincial and regional levels, 


_On the part of Government, it will provide the vital support 
mechanisms like infrastructure, credit from government finan- 
cing institutions, extension workers and other technical person- 
nel from government line agencies and other forms of organiza- 

‘ tional support needed by private enterprises set up under the 
KKK. It is in this context that the KKK should be viewed as a 
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cooperative undertaking between the Government and the private 
sector, an integration of initiatives at both the national and local 
levels which shall lay the groundwork for the sustained and ba- 
lanced development of the country’s urban and rural .areas. 


The basic strategy of the KKK is to develop and implement 
livelihood projects across the entire ecological and geographical 
terrain of the country and at different levels of economic acti- 
vity. This means that livelihood enterprises—primary (agricul- 
tural), secondary (industrial) or tertiary (services) —will be 
identified and developed in each of the-four types of land forms: 
mountainside (or hinterlands), upland, lowland and coastal 
marshland. — 


To ensure that productivity generated by the KKK is fully 
translated into development and welfare, the Government shal] 
adopt the necessary measures to link’ livelihood projects at the 
barangay level with processing and marketing enterprises at the 
municipal, provincial and regional levels. This will enhance the 
growth of small- and medium-scale industries because there will 
be markets that will absorb the ee of the KKK-supported 
enterprises. 


The KKK is therefore a concrete program of bringing mo- 
dernization to ‘our rural folk, the very opposite of driving 
them to the urban centers. At a glance, we see that develop- 
ment in the Filipino context is heavily cultural, in that the 
Filipino advances into the modern world i in his wholeness. It is 
for this reason that we call our development humanist develop- 
ment. We do not want to turn ourselves into Westernized Mala- 
yans, sacrificing our distinct national personality and cultural 
identity on the altar of material progress. 


It is of course no accident of history that the Livelihood 
Movement bears the same initials as’ the mass movement that 
sparked’ the Philippine Revolution of 1896. Then, KKK stood 
for Kataastaasang Kagalanggalangang Katipunan (Highest, 
Noblest Society). The choice of these same initials is intentional, 
for we hope to make the new KKK the nucleus of a revolution 
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no less thoroughgoing than that launched by our people i in their 
struggle for political independence and economic liberation. If 
we now hark back to our nation’s past, it is for no other reason 
than to accord due recognition to our people’s unyielding deter. 
mination to uphold the cherished ideal of freedom even in the 
face of the most trying circumstances. 


“Prosperity can only be for the free,” an ancient Athenian 
statesman once said, and “freedom is the sure possession of those 
alone who have the courage to defend it.” Centuries later, the 
eminent American patriot Thomas Paine echoed basically the 
same sentiments when he said that “Those who expect. to reap 
the blessings of freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” Especially for us Filipinos, these words still 
retain their relevance today and it is precisely because: of thiy 
that we have embarked on a massive undertaking designed to 
make economic emancipation a day-to-day reality in our naan 
life, : 


The KKK of today is in fact just as revolutionary an article 


of our national philosophy although it is modestly named the — 


Livelihood Movement. It is simply the dynamics of economic 


emancipation. Having ensured our political democracy, we enaNe 


moved to attain authentic economic liberation. 


Millions of Filipino farmers, slum dwellers, out-of-school 
youths and juvenile delinquents have till recently formed ‘a vast 
floating population of undereducated, feckless groups buffeted 


by poverty and lack of opportunities. The KKK, the new revo-. 


lution for livelihood and progress, places funds at the disposal of | 


the community's poorest not as a dole or handout but as.an in- 
centive to effort. Moreover, it reflects the Government’s avowed 
determination to recover from the garbage heap of human re- 
sources those which other countries would have discarded as un- 
productive burdens of society. Conventional economic strategies 
alone cannot work in a developing country with a population ap- 
proaching 50 million, of whom at least one-third need to be 
helped. 
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The KKK, thus, is a movement whose ultimate goal is to 
restructure production for egalitarian change. At the same time, 
it will contribute in no‘small measure to the attainment of the 
following national development goals: 

1) Eliminate unemployment and underemployment; 


2) ‘Raise productivity in both agriculture and industry; 


3) Relieve the country’s high dependence on imported 


goods; 
4) Raise deficient domestic resource allocations; - 
5) Rectify imbalances in regional development; and 


6) Encourage greater private sector :participation in na- 
tional development. 


Through the KKK we have institutionalized the principle 
of sharing in development as the foundation of the new social 
order. For us, sharing in development: means not only sharing 
the benefits of development but more important, sharing in its 
burdens and tasks. We hope to harness the energies of every 
Filipino toward productive participation in development so that 
we can move closer to our goal of attaining a much improved 
quality of life for all. 


The KKK as a national movement spells out the impera- 
tives of development in the Philippines for the eighties. It is 
a response to the uneven development,of the rural and urban 
sectors of the economy, and thus addresses itself to the integra- 
tion of all approaches and means to total development: 


I have repeatedly stressed that’ the KKK is geared to 
the creation of a new class of small entrepreneurs among the 
common people, especially those who have limited or no access 
to the traditional sources of funds. Thus, the priority beneficia- 
ries of the KKK are the landless workers, kaingineros, subsist- 
ence fishermen, urban slum dwellers, cultural minorities, out-of- 
school youths and the disabled. ~ 
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In the long run, the problem of development translates as 
development for man. It is this human dimension that we seek 
to retrieve from the conventional and frightening conceptions 
of development as the play of impersonal forces. We have wit- 
nessed the tremendous advances of the now developed countries, 
both socialist and capitalist, from modest beginnings, but have 
we witnessed, too, how the human factor has been trodden upon 
by progress? | 


We are committed to a humanist vision, one that puts man: 


at the forefront of national concerns. But the “man” we speak 
of is not the abstract man, Homeric in proportion but set in 
the coldness of stone. The man in our vision is, rather, of flesh 
and blood: he is the bootblack, the carpenter, the fish vendor. He 
is the essence of our new order. 


Under the KKK any Filipino of age or sivenmnttes who 
has a skill or an idea, or even just the will to improve himself, 


will be taught, trained, helped with funds. as well as.super- | 
vision to make a living in work he enjoys best. But the KKK | 


seeks not only to create jobs but to make successful business- 


men out of former vagrants or lowly clerks. It is not, social 


welfare; it is more than a capitalistic move to ensure purchas- 


ing power; it is much more than increasing production to alter: 


the state of the economy or the society from a consumer to a 
producer status. It is an honest, brave effort to alter-the char- 
acter of the people, the nature of man himself, to change the 
human condition from discontent to faith through work. It is 


a whole new ethic of existence and one which we intend to 


pursue with every resource at our command. 
Land Reform 


Our claim to democracy lies in our fundamental recogni- 
tion of the aspirations of the broad masses of the Filipino peo- 
ple. Central to the undertaking we embarked on a decade ago 
is agrarian reform, the most potent instrument for resolving the 
long-festering agrarian problem. Far more than any other fac- 


tor, it is the profound discontent of the peasants over the‘oppres- 
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sive conditions they labor under that has overwhelmingly contri- 
puted to peasant unrest. It was our conviction that only genuine 
land reform—one that provided in practice what is set out in 
theory—could provide a solid basis for the new order we envi-’ 
sioned when we initiated the democratic revolution. 


Presidential Decree No. 2, which I signed five days after 
the declaration of martial law, proclaimed the entire country a 
Jand reform area and committed the entire Government ma- 
chinery to its speedy implementation. The decree stressed the 
importance of accelerating the Agrarian Reform Program and 
the need to achieve “dignified existence for the small farmers, 
free from pernicious institutional restraints and practices which 
have not only retarded the agricultural development of the coun- 
try but have also produced ‘widespread discontent and unrest 
among our farmers.” 


The following month, on October 21, I signed Presidential 
Decree No. 27 emancipating the tenants from the bondage of 
the soil, transferring to them the ownership of the land they till 
and providing the instruments and mechanism for such eman- 
cipation. 


With these two decrees, the Government set in motion the 
massive overhaul of the system of landownership in the Philip- 
pines; at last land reform ceased to be an unrealized dream in 
our society. 


Efforts to institute land reform before 1972 had been main- 
ly ineffective or merely pailiative. Technical difficulties, stiff op- 
position from landlords and an indifferent Congress conspired to 
make land reform a convenient political slogan rather than a 
reality. 


Despite the passage of the Agricultural Land Reform Code 
of 1968, no qualitative change took place in the relationship be- 
tween tenant and landlord. Full implementation of land reform 

was further hindered by lack of financial backing and by legal 
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obstruction from big landowners ‘who controlled political ang 
economic power. 


If we were to extirpate the cause of grievance we had to 
meet this problem boldly, which we did. But the land reform we 
put into effect was not just the redistribution of land but an en. 
tire package of new reforms: credit without collateral to the ten- 
ant, a rural bank system with trained credit inspectors, farm 
technicians to bring in new varieties of rice and new technology, 
infrastructure support like irrigation systems and farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, cooperatives, rural electrification, small- and medium. 


scale industries and other supplementary employment opportu. ~ 


nities on a scale never before envisioned or carried out. 


The experience of other countries with land reform programs 
makes it imperative to provide a package of services to the tenant- 
farmer after he is liberated from landlordism. While the central 


objective of land reform is the land-tenure improvement aspect 


—the conversion of the sharecropper into an owner-cultivator— 
it must be complemented and supported by other vital services 
that would increase productivity and raise the farmer’s income, 


In the past we worried over the possibility that a drastic 
decline in agricultural productivity might result from the im- 
plementation of land reform on a large scale. Government meas- 
ures undertaken in the land reform areas and outside have dis- 
_ pelled this fear. Agrarian reform is not only socially beneficial; 
it can be economically progressive as well. It was in the years of 
the implementation of the agrarian reform program integrated 
with the implementation of the rural and agricultural develop- 
ment programs that the agricultural sector achieved the highest 
rates of productivity and efficiency levels in rice and corn pm 
duction. : 


The failure of land reform in the past stemmed as much 
from the inadequacy of the instruments designed to implement it 
as from the absence of political will. Our effort in the past decade 


has been to provide an integrated approach to land reform. But 
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what seems to me of particularly crucial importance in any 
undertaking of this magnitude and depth is the sense of resolve 
that must accompany our good intentions. This firm exercise 
of political will is necessary not only to overcome the resistance 
of those who stand to lose their privileges, but also, and perhaps 
more important, to secure the confidence of the farmers in our 
course. It is-on the basis of this confidence that our democratic 
revolution rests. 


The Cooperative Movement 


Since the 1970s, we have accelerated the formation of coop- 
eratives as part of our land reform efforts. 


Presidential Decree No. 27 requires farmer beneficiaries of 
land reform to become bona fide members of a cooperative organ- 
ization we have called Samahang Nayon. This program, which is 
being administered by the Bureau of Cooperative Organization 
and Development of the Ministry of Agriculture, consists of three 
phases: Phase I—Organization of Samahang Nayon (Baran- 
gay Association); Phase I1]—Organization of Kilusang Bayan 
(Cooperatives) ; and Phase I1I—Organization of the Katipunan 
ng mga Kilusang Bayan (Federation). There are at present 
21,000 Samahang Nayons all over. the country with a total 
membership of over one million farmers. 


The objective of the cooperative movement is to enable small 
farmers to act collectively so that they will have economic . 
strength. Although the cooperative movement in the country is 
still in its fledgling stage, more and more farmers are realizing 
the advantage of banding bogota and pooling their resources 
toward a common goal. 


In the past the cooperative movement failed because of mis- 
management on the part of implementing officers, lack of con- 
tinuing management and membership education and poor super- 
vision over operations, among others, 


In reintroducing cooperative activity, we have endeavored 
to establish confidence in cooperative undertaking. In the com- 
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ing years, therefore, we shall step up efforts to ‘organize more 
cooperative structures in the rural areas not only: to strengthen 
the farmers’ bargaining power with both their suppliers and their 
markets but also to give full play to people’s power at the grass. 
roots level. ie 


Worker's Rights 


The Labor Code of the Philippines, which I signed on May 
Ist, 1974, manifests and reaffirms our basic commitment to pro- 
tect the rights of the Filipino workingman and to actively in- 
volve him in the development process. ! 


As the charter of human rights of the Filipino worker, our 
Labor Code gives substance to and reinforces the State policy on 
labor contained in Section 9, Article II of our Constitution, to 
wit: 

“The State shall afford protection to labor, promote full 

employment and equality in employment, ensure equal work 

opportunities regardless of sex, race or creed and regulate 
the relations between workers and employers. The State shall 
assure the rights of workers to self-organization, collective 
bargaining, security of tenure and just and humane con- 


ditions of work. The State may provide for compulsory ar- 
bitration.” ; 


Our national Government has consistently endeavored to | 


promote employment through improved training, allocation and 
utilization of our manpower resources. Towards this end, we 
have established a network of public employment offices through- 
out the country. To provide increased overseas employment oppor- 
tunities for our growing labor force, we have likewise established 
the Philippine Overseas Employment Administration under the 
Ministry of Labor. These measures point up our resolve to gua- 
rantee the right to work of the Filipino worker. 


We have expanded the coverage of the right to security of 
tenure to workers and employees in private enterprises. Thus, 
- today, the private employee now enjoys security of tenure just 
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like his counterpart in Government,, By guaranteeing that the 
worker is made economically secure in his job, we have forged 
ahead of other’ countries in this particular aspect of industrial 
relations. 


A stable but dynamic industrial peace can only be ensured 
on the basis of protection extended by the State to the worker's 
right to join or set up organizations and trade unions of his own 
choosing. By-so doing, we have made the freedom of association 
and the right-to self-organization a living reality for the Filipino 
worker. Of course, these organizations established by the work- 
ers themselves are also vested with the right to bargain with 
management concerning the terms and conditions of employment. 


Our Constitution explicitly forbids involuntary servitude in 
any form, ‘‘except as punishment for a crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” This constitutional provision is 
operationalized in the Labor Code by guaranteeing protection 
for workers likely to be the object of exploitative and oppressive 
labor practices, such as working women, minors, domestic 
servants, househelpers and the like. 


We have also guaranteed to our workers the right to equality 
and nondiscrimination in employment and to just and humane 
conditions of work. In fact, what our Labor Code stipulates in 
respect of these rights can compare favorably, if not exceed, what 
other developing countries now provide for their workers. 


Our. social security law provides the worker with adequate 
protection against disability, sickness, old age and death. More- 
over, the worker and his family can avail of Medicare benefits, 
while the State Insurance Fund provides him with recompense for 
work-related illness, injuries or death. We are duty-bound to 
uphold the right of the worker to social security. 


The Philippines is endowed with bountiful natural resources, 
but our main blessing up to now does not consist in that. It con- 
sists of our human resources. We possess a literate and high 
quality labor force. With this we shall effect a massive indus- 
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trialization of our countryside. With this we shall achieve in 
less than a decade those conditions that will enable the Filipino - 
worker to. rise to the level of the most affluent workers in South- 
east Asia. 


Even as we accelerate our economic strides, even as we move 
steadily forward in the economic front, it is the Government’s 
intention to see to it that this progress shall seep down to the 
lower levels of society, especially to labor and the workingman, 


All of this is just the beginning. But it is a beginning aimed 
towards a clear goal: to enhance the material and spiritual well- 
being of the entire Filipino people. 


Throughout history, the greatness of men and nations has 
been measured by their actions in times of acute peril. Today, 
in our country, there is no single crisis to conquer. There is, in- 
stead, a persisting challenge of staggering complexity—the need 
to create a new social order that shall embody the highest aspira- . 
tions of our people and that shall reflect our determination to 
secure a better life for all. 


Armed with the Filipino ideology, we face this challenge. 
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